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661" YoU DO NOT PROMISETO OBEY ME IN EVERYTHING, I WILL KILL HER BEFORE YOUR EYES !’” 





THREE WONDERFUL CRUSOES. 


CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


. SAY,” said Jimmy Banks, “did it not 
strike you as being strange, that we have 

seen so few men; but I suppese they are 
stowed away somewhere? ITow quiet they are.” 
Jimmy Banks’ words seemed to break the 
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almost death-like silence that reigned in the 


vessel. 
Suddenly there was a hoarse roar of laughter, 
a scuffle, the thud of blows, a string of horrible 
curses, and then silence again. : 
“This is a haunted ship,” Jimmy Banks said, 


sitting bolt upright. 
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At that moment the lantern was whisked 
away, and extinguished by an invisible hand, 
and a voice from the darkness said— 

“Silence, there! Another word, and you 
will find out what discipline on board the 
‘ Terror’ is like.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jimmy Banks, with 
refreshing coolness; ‘‘but would you mind 
keeping the other fellows quict? We want to 
go to sleep.” 

No more sounds were heard save the mea- 
sured tramping of the watch, and the two 
cousins were soon in the land of dreams. 

But Tom Carnaby could not sleep. 

With closed eyes he lay thinking over the 
incidents of a truly eventful day, and blaming 
himself for ever bringing his sister on board. 

‘Why did I not wait?” he thought. ‘Yet 
what could I have done without money or 
friends? Heaven help and guideus! I feel as 
if danger was hemming us in on every side.” 

At last he slumbered, but not for long. 

We awoke on hearing the sound of light 
footsteps, and, half opening his eyes, saw 
Skipper Knifton approaching with a small lamp, 
which he carefully shaded with his hand. 

He stopped as if to make sure that the boys 
were still asleep, and then creeping stealthily 
forward, leaned over Tom, and peered into his 
face with an expression so vengeful and malicious, 
that our hero had to exercise all his self-control 
to keep from starting up, and asking the captain 
of the ** Terror’? what he wanted, 

Knifton, however, departed as mysteriously as 
he had come, and Tom heard him muttering 
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will find yourselves among the sharks as soon as 
we come to a place where they abound.” 












and deprived them of breath. 


Knifton, laughed in chorus with him, 


pirate. 
are the leader of this mutiny 
and your life is forfeited to begin with } 
don’t intend to kill you. I will teach you reason, 
Jabez, bring the girl on deck.” 


Skipper Knifton’s words astounded the lads, 


Instinctively their eyes roved over the sea, 
No land was in sight save the Isle of Wight, 


and that was fast receding from view. 


There were a few small craft about, but none 


within hail. 


‘* Your surprise is natural enough,” Knifton 


went on; ‘*but you will soon get over it, and 
think yourselves lucky to be on board such a fine 
vessel as this. Jabez Parmer will now show you 
what to do.” 


Tom Carnaby took a step backwards, and 


then planting his feet firmly on the deck, folded 
his arms. 


‘“*Miscreant!” he cried; ‘I would Sooner 


die a hundred deaths than lift a hand to do 
your dastardly work !” 


Harry Tenterton and Jimmy Banks walked 


over to our hero, and stood at his side. 


“We are with you, Tom,” Harry said. 


‘© We have been lured here by false pretences ; 
and though they beat, chain, and maim us, we 
will remain honest.” 


Jabez Parmer, who had now joined Skipper 


‘6 Bold bantams, how they crow!” said the 
‘Listen to me, Tom Carnahy! You 
for mutiny it is— 
Fut I 
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Parmer smiled grimly as he stalked away, soon 













said that I threw your life away for mine. 
tain, give me time.” 


come ! 


returning with Patience. 

“Now, my _ lass,” Kxnifton, "your 
brother has refused to work, but work he will, 
unless he wishes his faults to be visited on your 






and chuckling, but not a word could he catch. 

‘*What manner of man is this?” Tom 
thought. ‘Is he mad? What does his con- 
duct mean ?” 


said 





CHAPTER IV. 


SKIPPER KNIFTON COMES OUT IN HIS 
TRUE COLOURS, 


Lone before the sun was up, there was a com- 
motion on board the ‘‘ Terror.” 

The vessel was under way, and the three lads 
lay listening to the creaking of the cordage, the 
flapping of the sails, and the hissing of the 
waves as the ship cleared through them like a 
knife. 

Tom and his companions, remembering the 
command not to leave their hammocks until 
clothes suitable for their future calling were 
brought them, lay still, wondering if they had 
been forgotten in the hurry and scurry. 

But soon the time for their release came. 

A man, bearing three bundles, appeared, and 
pitching them down, bade the boys dress as 
quickly as possible, and to tumble up on deck. 

Jimmy Banks chose the smallest suit, which 
was a little too long, and not quite wide enough 
for him ; but Tom and Harry found that their 
garments fitted them well enough. 

Our hero led the way on deck, and stared, 
with the others, at the scene presented to their 
eyes. 

There were scores of men about. 

The decks, fore and aft, and the rigging 
swarmed with them. 

Skipper Knifton, speaking-trumpet in hand, 
roared out all sorts of commands, which were 
obeyed with marvellous promptness. 

The men were a strangely mixed lot. 

There were a few Englishmen ; but, for the 
most part, they were foreigners — French, 
Spanish, Africans, Lascars, Arabians, and here 
and there a yellow-faced Chinaman. 

**Come here,” said Skipper Knifton to the 
boys, who advanced, and stood before him. 

**You see,” the captain of the ‘* Terror” 
went on, sweeping the horizon with his arm, 
‘*that we are well out at sea. Now, I wil! tell 
you what I, am, what these men are, and what 
you must be,” 

He smiled sardonically, tapping his hooked 
nose as he spoke— 

‘‘T am a pirate,” he said, ‘and these men 
are my followers. Prepare yourselves to be 
pirates, too. I will train you to the craft, and if 
you are not fools, you will lead merry lives. On 
he other hand, if you are too squeamish, you 


halting within a few paces 





head.” 

‘Do not answer him, sister!” Tom cried. 
‘© He is a villain !—a vile monster in the form of 
a human being !” 

Skipper Knifton turned very coolly round, 
and made a signal, 

Half-a-dozen men came running up, and 
of their leader, 
awaited his commands, 

‘‘Tie that girl’s hands!” said the pirate, 
‘“¢and brain the first of those boys that moves an 
inch.” 

Tom, disregarding’ these words, sprang for- 
ward, but Jabez Parmer seized bim by the 
throat, and pinioned him against a mast. 

*©Oh! that Ihad some weapon that I might 
hew my way through these miscreants!” our 
hero groaned, 

With wildly staring eyes, and tortured heart 
and brain, he saw his sister cruelly bound and 
blindfolded by an uncouth wretch, who grinned 
into her lovely face as he performed the cowardly 
office. 

** Now,” said Skipper Knifton, ‘ta piece of 
cord, twisted round her brother's arms, will 
prevent a lot of nonsense.” 

This was done, in spite of Tom’s struggles, 
threats, and expostulations. 

‘©Put a pistol at the head of the other 
bantams !” cried the pirate, ‘‘and then I can 
go on talking without fear of being interrupted.” 

‘© Why don’t you fire?” said Jimmy Banks to 
a Malay, who thrust the muzzle cf a pistol 
against his cheek. 

‘“*Me fire fast enuf if de cap’en gib de 
order,” the other replied. 

Harry Tenterton said nothing. 

His face was pale, and his lips quivered, but 
not with fear. 

His soul was up in arms against the dastards 
—but against such edds he knew that resistance 
would be worse than madness. 

* Tom Carnaby,” said Knifton, 6° I am going 
to find a way to your good manners through 
your sister. If you do nut promise to obey me 
in everything, I will kill her before your eyes.” 

Tom’s head fell forward, and a groan, that 
came from the depths of his heart, burst from 
his lips. 

‘* Brother!” Patience said, ‘I am not afraid 
to die! When I came here I was a weak and 
trembling girl! I am a woman of spirit now. 
Do not sacrifice your life for my sake, ] implore 
you !” 
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Tom Carnaby raised his head suddenly ; his 


cheeks flushed, and his eyes grew bright. 


“Tt shall never be 
Cap- 


** No, sister, no,” he said. 


‘*T will give you two minutes,” Knifton 


sneered. 


More than one passed away, during whicls 


Tom was silent. 


Skipper Knifton drew a pistol, and looked 


carefully at the priming. 


“It is a pity that such a nice girl should dic 


for the sake of her hrother’s obstinacy,” he said. 


‘* But it must be so.” 
These horrible words gave Tom the strength 


of a dozen ordinary men, 


With a mighty effort he snapped the cords 


that bound his ‘arms, and hurling Jabez Parmer 


to the deck, faced Skipper Kniftcn, and wresting 
the pistol from his hand, pointed it at his head. 

‘Now, villain!” Tom cried, “ your time has 
My finger is on the trigger, and I swear 
by all that is holy, I will blow your brains out 
if you do not order my sister’s instant release !”" 

The men stood as if petrified. Not a hand 
was raised to strike the lad, or to fire upon him, 
for he seemed like one inspired—like one wha 
bore a charmed life. 

“Dog!I have you in my power!” Tom 
shouted. ‘*I will give you less time than you 
gave me, Once—twice—” 

““Cut the cords!” said Skipper Knifton, 
“© Let the girl go!” 

Patience Carnaby almost fainted. 

The appalling scene was like a hideous dream 
to her, and yet, as she glanced at the coarse 
faces round her, she thought they had softened. 

‘* The captain went too far,” grumbled one of 
the men, “That lad is worth his weight in 
gold. What strength he possesses! Whoever 
saw the like of it?” 

** Cowards, that you are!” Knifton yelled, 
“was there not one of you who could bring him 
down? Are you ail against me?” 

‘““We are sworn never to act without your 
orders,” said another. ‘‘ We are ready enough 
to do your bidding now.” 

** Ay!” cried Tom Carnaby ; ‘‘ you will have 
orders enough now. See yonder! A vesse} 
carrying the brave Union Jack. Cut! slash } 
and kill as you will now! For every drop of 
innocent blood you shed, your own will flow in 
torrents |” 

All eyes followed our hero’s extended arm, 
and, surely enough, there was a frigate crowdiny 
on all sail, and bearing swiftly down upon the 
pirate. 

The sudden appearance of the vessel was 
marvellous and unaccountable, and had she 
risen from the sea, the conscience-stricken 
wretches could not have gazed at her with more 
dismay. 

‘She speaks!” cried Tom, as the boomipg 
sound of a gun came across the sea. ‘*She 
tells you that you must heave to, and give an. 
account of yourself. Now, pirate, this is the 
time to show your courage, Wreak your spleen 
on three lads and a helpless girl, and see how 
good and honest men will dea] with you.” 

“Take them below,” Skipper Knifton said, 
hoarsely. ‘* I will settle scores with them when 
we have shown the frigate a clean pair of heels.” 

A broad flash of fire, followed by a wreath of 
smoke and a loud report, came from the pursuing 
vessel, and a shot went shricking over the deck. 
of the ** Terror.” 

** Come, sister, come,” said Tom, passing his 
arm round her waist as they were hustled below ; 
**T will never leave you again, unless heaven 
wills it otherwise.” 

Harry Tenterton and Jimmy Banks followed 
them, their movements being considerably ac- 
celerated by the hands and feet of the scared 
pirates. 

“There is hope yet,” Tom said, exultantly, 
“Hark ! how they are rushing about, setting 
every Stitch of canvas. Listen to the captain— 
how he raves and swears!” 

“ They are unmasking guns now,” said Jimmy 
Banks. ‘* I suppose they were covered up by 
the bales and rubbish we saw on deck.” 

** Listen !’’ exclaimed Harry Tenterton, 
“What is that?” 
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It was the crash of flying splinters, accom- 
panied by a how] from the pirates. 

** The § Terror’ will have reason to be terrified 
presently,” Tom Carnaby remarked. ‘But, 
come, we must not stand idly here. Escape we 
must! but how? Ihave it! Follow me to the 
pirate’s cabin.” 

There was no time to question such an act, 

All depended on Tom, and as soon as the 
cabin was reached, he was about to open one of 
the windows, when a shot from the frigate 
dashed out the entire cascment, and, narrowly 
missing our hero, passed out at the other side. 

‘*That has saved a deal of trouble,” Tom 
said, smiling. ‘Now, lads! tear one of these 
benches down; and you, Patience, cling to it, 
and hold on with all your strength.” 

‘Oh, Tom! what madness is this?” the girl 
cried. 

“Tam going to save you,” Tom replied. ‘ At 
the worst, death amid the waves will be prefer- 
able to remaining with these wretches! Quick ! 
There is not a moment to lose !” 

‘* Not one!” Jimmy Banks almost screamed. 
‘©The men are coming down for powder, and 
one of them may take it into his head to look in 
here.” 

‘*If we meet no more on earth, we shall meet 
in heaven,” Tom said, as he kissed his sister 
fondly. ‘* Now, boys, lend me all your strength ! 
We will set afloat the queerest boat that was 
ever seen. Hold on, Patience! hold on!” 

In another moment the ‘‘ queerest boat ” slid 
from the cabin. 

For a moment it, and its fair occupant, disap- 
peared, and then rose. 

* Hurrah !” cried Tom ; “it is our turn now. 
Can you swim ?” 

“ Like ducks,” Jimmy Banks replied, 

‘© Then we will trust ourselves to the mercy of 
the waves!” 

“It will be better to pitch some of these 
things out,” Harry Tenterton said. ‘‘ They 
may come in useful.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he hurled a 
heavy chair through the window, Jimmy Banks 
followed with a light couch of Oriental manu- 
facture, and exquisitely worked; but Tom con- 
tented himself with a portion of a splintered 
beam. 

Then all three prepared to leap. 

As they did so, the ‘* Terror” opened fire on 
the frigate for the first time, and the recoil, occa- 
sioned by the broadside, almost threw the lads 
off their feet. 

But in another instant they were in the waves, 
and when they rose, the pirate seemed to have 
flown from them with the swiftness of the wind. 

Chaser and chased were too much engaged to 
notice the castaways, and the scene of strife 
went on growing faster and more furious every 
moment, 

‘*The ‘Terror’ will escape!” cried Harry 
Tenterton, 

“She may this time,” Tom Carnaby said. 
‘Where is my sister? Isee her! She is safe! 
and, heaven be praised ! a boat from another vesse! 
is being lowered! Harry! Jimmy! They see 
her—they see us! Weare saved!” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GHOST OF CAPTAIN CARTER—A HAVEN 
OF PEACE, 


Tue * Terror” had been suspected and watched 
by the Government frigate, which intended to 
intercept her; but the pirate got out to sea 
early, and _the frigate, which had been dodging 
about the Isle of Wight, only sighted her enemy 
when some miles away. 

The fight between the two vessels had brought 
many others in their wake, though, as it may be 
supposed, their captains took good care to keep 
out of range of the pirate. 

It happened as Harry Tenterton said. 

The ‘* Terror,” being the lighter vessel, and 
carrying an enormous amount of canvas, flew 
through the water like a sea-gull, and the 
frigate had to be contented with pouring an iron 
hail into the fugitive, until the shots fell harm- 
\essly into the water, 

It was however a lesson which Skipper 
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Knifton, and every rascal on board his vessel, 
would take to heart for some time to come ; for 
the ‘* Terror” had received a severe crippling, 
and needed more repairs than her carpenter 
could effect in a month. 

But to return to the castaways. 

They had been sighted by the crew of a mer- 
chantman, and a hoat was put off to their help. 

**T never thought I should go to sea ona 
couch,” said Jimmy Danks; “but to say the 
least, it is rather ricketty, and something like a 
restive horse. Woa, there, my beauty—woa. 
IIurrah! they've picked up the young lady. 
Now, kick away, my steed, as much as you 
like.” 

Tom Carnaby uttered a shout of joy as he 
saw Patience lifted into the boat, and then, 
one by one, his and his comrades’ own turns 
came, 

A grave-looking man, handling 
looked curiously at them. 

** When you have recovered your breath,” he 
said, ‘perhaps you will tell me who you are, I 
am convinced you did not come from the 
*Thunderer.’ ” 

‘* That’s the frigate, I suppose?” said Jimmy 
Banks. 

vos,” 

‘Well, no,” Jimmy sails; ‘we took the 
liberty of walking through the cabin window of 
the other vessel, We are not pirates, although 
we were very nearly being made so against our 
will.” 

“T beg you be patient, sir,” Tom Carnaby 
putin. “Ours is a long story, and it must be 
told under different circumstances to this. Pray 
see to my sister! She is half cead with cold 
and fright !” 

The sailors had brought no restoratives with 
them, and could ds no more than rub her hands, 
which were blue with cold; but in a very short 
time the vessel was reache:. 

It wasa fine ship, bearing the name of the 
**Tecla,” and over the side leaned the captain, 
a noble-looking man, of middle age, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the castaways. 

As Tom Camaby caught sight of him, he 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
then, as if disbelieving the evidence of his eyes, 
rubbed them violentiy. 

‘*Captain Carter!” he cried; “surely it is 
my father’s old friend, or his ghost!” 

‘© Who calls ¢”? demanded the captain of the 
“‘ Hecla.” 

**Tom Carnaby, of Tillingdale, 
here, too.” 

‘““ Wonder of 


the tiller, 


My sister is 


wonders }” Captain Carter 
ejaculated. ‘*IIow came the youngsters in such 
a plight? Bring them up, lads! Gently, boys, 
with the girl, Poor thing, how wet and 
miserable she is !” 

Captain Carter would answer no questions 
until the castaways had been sent below to 
change their clothing and recruit their strength. 
The chief mate’s wile was on board, so Patience 
was made comfortable, and soon fell into a 
sound sleep. 

In less than an hour, Tom Carnaby and the 
captain were chatting affably. 

“ The pirate told me you were dead !” our hero 
said, when describing his meeting with Skipper 
Knifton, 

‘©The villain lied as all pirates lie,” Captain 
Carter replied, ‘‘I retired from active service, 
but took to it again as I grew dull and mopish, 
And so you and Patience have left the old 
Home Farm? ” 

**But not for long,” Tomsaid. ‘ Three years 
will soon pass away, and then I will return and 
claim my own.” 

‘6 My lad,” Captain Carter responded, placing 
his hands on his shoulders, ‘*I know Gabriel, 
and three years, or even three days, will give him 
plenty of time ‘o perpetrate mischief. Your 
father was blind to his faults, but that was 
natural enough, Gabriel being his own brother.” 

‘*What mischief can he perpetrate?” Tom 
demanded, ‘* Hecan only remain in possession 
until Iam of age, and—’ 

“True enough,” Captain Carter interposed ; 
‘*but were the property mine, I would keep 
a sharp eye upon it.” 

‘The estate cannot run away,” Tom said ; 





but at all hazards, we cannot go back. It is 
idle even to dream of it. No sooner did Gabriel 
Carnaby take charge of us, than his brutality 
commenced ; but I will pay off old scores one 
of these days.” 

*“*If your mind is made up,” Captain Carter 
replied, ‘*I am bound for Honduras with a 
cargo, and shall return with another. On re- 
turning home you may, if you think proper, lie 
quiet, and I will make some secret inquiries as - 
to how Gabriel Carnaby is behaving himself.” 

Tom grasped the captain’s hand, and pressed 
it warmly. 

aa ean I thank you sufficiently ?” he 
said, 

** By doing your duty like a true British lad. 
Call the other boys forward, and I will have a 
few words with them,” jn 

Everything was soon satisfactorily arranged to - 
the delight of the boys, and a happy company 
sailed on in the ‘* Hecla.” 

But, alas! for human hopes ! 

I]uw death, misfortune, and disaster stepped 
in and thwarted all; how brother and _ sister’ 
and friends were separated ; and how, fora long, 
weary time, our hero never saw England again, 
itis the purpose of this story to tell. 


CILAPTER VI. 


WRECK OF THE **HECLA "—THE 
LEGINNING OF CRUSOE LIFE, 


THE 


ALL went well for a time on board the 
¢ Hecla,.” 

The lads were not only quick, but willing to 
learn their duties,,and soon they became so ex- 
pert as to win the captain’s approval. 

Ife was a kind-hearted man, loved by his 
crew, and it was his pride to boast that bad 
language was never heard on board his vessel. 

‘There was plenty of fun going on, especially: 
when the bo’swain piped all hands to mischief. 

Then Patience and the chief mate’s wife. 
would enjoy the sight of the men and boys sky- 
larking, leaping, and flying hither and thither as: 
though they wore wings. 

One evening, when the ‘‘iIecla” was near 
her destination, a sudden and unexpected calm 
set in. 

A brisk breeze had been blowing, but it 
stopped as if under the influence of a wizard's 
wand, 

Around the horizon rose a dull, leaden-hued: 
mist. 

With thoughtful face and folded arms, Cap. 
tain Carter paced the deck, 

He knew that this sudden calm portended a 
storm, which might burst at any moment. 

There was nothing to be done but to make 
everything trim and taut, 

This was accomplished orderly, but swiftly, 
for now there was an ominous moaning in.the 
air. 

Darker and darker grew the haze, louder and 
louder grew the moaning, and in the distance 
there arose from the ocean what might, under 
other circumstances, have been taken for a long 
white wall. 

Then, with a rush and a roar, came the wind, 
bellowing and shrieking, and sending the water 
in sheets before it. 

The ‘‘ Hecla” heeled over on her side; but, 
like a gallant vessel, righted herseli. 

Again and again the furious gale struck the 
ship. 

Suddenly there was a crash. 

A mast, with reefed sails and tangled masses 
of rigging, came thundering down. ; 

“*Cut away, there !” shouted Captain Carter.. 

Snatching up an axe, Tom Carnaby rani to 
render his share of help. 

At the same moment he felt himself lifted 
from his feet by an immense vclume of water,.. 
and then down, down he went, until all was 
oblivion. . 

The sudden shock and deep immersion 
deprived him of his senses ; but the same mer- 
ciless water drew him to the surface, and kept 
him afloat, tossing him hither and thither, 

Reason returned, and Tom illing his lungs: 
with air, struck out. 

It al] was as black as pitch now, 
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He could see nothing of the ‘‘Hecla,” nor 
hear a sound indicating her whereabouts. 

Naturally enough, Tom gave himself up for 
lost, as it was impossible to live many mirutes 
amid such surroundings. 

Every wave threatened to engulph him, and 
as his strength gave way, he closed his eyes. 

* Death has no terrors for me !” he murmured. 
** But it is hard to die like this! Heaven keep 
nty sister, and send her back to England to take 
tay place in the old home !” 

Just as he was sinking, he threw out his arms 
in a final struggle, and one of his hands touched 
something, 

It was a portion of a mast, with fragments of 
rigging attached to it. , 

Tom clung to this life-buoy, for such, indeed, 
it proved to be; and regaining his breath, 
shouted with all his might. 

No response was vouchsafed him, save the roar- 
ing of the waves, and the howling of the wind. 

** They will not miss me on board until the 
storm is over,” Tom thought, ‘‘and then—oh ! 
Patience, my lass, you will break your tender 
heart 1” 

Though benumbed with cold, Tom was com- 
paratively safe. 

He contrived to lash himself to the broken 
mast, which the remaining spars and a cross-tree 
did not allow to turn over. 

Thus, perhaps, hours went by. 

They seemed ages of misery to the hapless 
castaway, who could do nothing but put his trust 
in Providence, and pray for succour. 

It came in an unexpected manner. 

The storm ceased, the stars came out, and the 
full moon shed its refulgence on the ocean, 

Tom Carnaby raised himself, and to his 
' astonishment saw a number of dark objects in 
the distance. 

At first he took them for a fleet of ships ; but 
this notion was soor dispelled, for they were 
stationary, and as the mast drifted nearer, Tom 
discerned rocks and lofty trees. 

“Islands !” he cried ; ‘‘the hundred islands 
ef the Bay of Honduras. It must, indeed, be 
them. I am saved! Huzza! The ‘ Hecla’ 
will never give me up while there is a hope of 
my being alive! Huzza!I shall soon be on 
board again.” 

Poor Tom, how mistaken he was; for never 
again were his eyes gladdened by the sight of 
the noble vessel, with her white wings spread, 
sailing grandly over the world of waters. 

The mast drifted on as if drawn towards one 
of the islands, as a needle is attracted to the 
toadstone, and beached in shallow water. 

Tom lost no time in unlashing himself, and 
erawling on shore. 

The island upon which he had been cast was 
a beautiful one, and the scene around him was 
Like a dream of fairy-land ; but he had no eyes 
for it. 

Cold, shivering, and aching in every limb, he 
an hither and thither to keep up the circulation 
wt his blood. 

Dawn was not far away. 

As the moon sank, the eastern sky was filled. 
with a roseate hue, and then the sun, bright and 
yolden, suddenly lifted his shining head, and 
awoke all nature. 

The birds sang and chirped in the trees, 
the gilt-tipped waves lapped the shores gently, 
and all things that ran, crept, and leaped, 
busied themselves about their day’s work. 

Tom dragged the fragment of the mast higher 
up, thinking that the cuordage might prove 
useful to him. 

He then divested himself of his clothes, and 
dried them in the sun. 

This occupied about an hour, and having re- 
attired himself, he went inland. 

The island appeared to be about three miles 
tn diameter, 

It was a lovely gem of the ocean, with plea- 
sant hills and dales, water-courses, and here and 
there trees and bushes bearing fruit and berries. 

Tom sampled some of the latter, but found 
them bitter and nauseous, and he refrained 
from making a meal of them for fear of poison- 
iag himself, 

ile then climbed a tree, and plucked some of 
the fruit. 


It was pulpy and sweet, and he ate to his 
heart’s content. 

He then returned to the beach, but saw 
nothing save the islands dotted about in the 
shining water, 

* At all events,” he said, hopefully, “I shall 
not starve, though the fruit is far from satisfy- 
ing.” 

oy he sat down to keep his lonely watch, Tom 
tossed the sand about with his hands, and as he 
did so, he came upon some oval-shaped objects 
with soft exteriors. 

They were tortoise eggs, in such numbers, 
that Tom opened his eyes in astonishment. 

‘* How much I have to be thankful for !” our 
hero ciied. ‘‘ Many a poor fellow has been cast 
away on a barren rock to starve and die without 
earthly hope !” 

He ate some of the eggs, and strung others 
upon a strip of bark from a tree, so that they 
might dry in the sun, he having heard a sailor 
mention that tortoise eggs could be preserved in 
that manner, 

As the day advanced, the sun was intensely 
hot, and Tom retired inland again to procure 
materials to protect him from its rays, 

This time he took a different direction, and 
came upon one of Nature’s untended gardens, 
in all its loveliness and wildness, 

Here were fig-trees, vines, and cocoanut and 
palm trees in profusion. 

‘This is, indeed, the land of plenty !” Tom 
cried joyfully. ** How happily could a few people 
live in such a place as this. We must have a 
grand pic-nic here when the ‘ Hecla’ sails into 
the bay, as, kind heaven consentinz, she will.” 

Poor Tom Carnaby ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TWO AWFUL DISCOVERIES—DESPAIR IN THE 
LAND OF PLENTY—A SfRANGE OBJECT IN 
THE WATER. 

Tom now proceeded to make arrangements for 

the day. 

Pulling down some of the largest boughs 
within his reach, he returned to the beach and 
rigged up a grateful shelter. 

All day long he watched until his eyes ached, 
but he saw no sail or boat. 

When darkness began to close in, he once 
more returned to the interior of the island, 
intending to pass the night in a tree. 

Ele had heard sounds during the daytime con- 
vincing him that the island was not without its 
quota of wild beasts, though he had seen nothing 
of them. 

Tom had no other arms but a knife, and he 
knew that he would stand but little chance 
with a savage brute at close quarters. 

As _ he walked on, as silently and carefully as 
possible, he heard a hissing and rustling in the 
long grass. 

** Snakes 1” he said, as he came to a dead 
stop. 

For a moment his blood curdled in his veins ; 
but he went on again until he came to an open 
glade. 

The moon was now rising, and there being 
sufficient light to see, Tom cut a stout pole, and 
bound his knife to the end of it, thus forming a 
kind of lance. 

Ife felt a little more re-assured now, and 
looked about for a suitable resting-place. 

His attention was attracted to what appeared 
to be a knoll, covered with moss and creeping 
plants, and approaching nearer he beheld a 
cavity large enough to admit his body. 

Tom Carnaby thought this a lucky find. 

He had only to collect a few large stones, and 
pile them up after entering the cave to be free 
from intrusion, 

There were plenty of huge pieces of stone 
about, and Tom set to work at once, 

‘* Now to sleep and to dream of rescue,” he 
said. 

As he crawled forward on his hands and 
knees, the branches of a tree were blown aside 
by the wind, and the moonlight streamed into 
the cave. 

Tom uttered a sharp cry at what he saw. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 354.) 





THE STARTLING ADVENTURES OF 
MR. HOBBYHORSE. 


CHAPTER V.-—(Continued.) 


f LIPPERY SLYSHOES, on 
reaching his master’s 
house, rang the bell, 
and was admitted by 
the housekeeper. 

She looked sharply 
at him, and he inno- 
cently at her. 

‘““Mr. Hobbyhorse 
has been calling you,” 
she said. 

*¢ Sorry I can’t be in 
two places at once, as 
the man said when he 
was going to be hang- 
ed,” Slyshoes replied. 
“The guv’nor said [ 
was to keep out of his 
sight, and orders must 
be obeyed, as the—” 

The housekeeper 
gave him a push, and 
Slyshoes went laughing to the kitchen. 

Darkness set in, and Mr. Hobbyhorse, having 
forgiven Slyshoes for his conduct in the morning, 
prepared to dine. 

Up to the present he had made no remark to 
the irrepressible with regard to the visit of the 
Scarum family, but he suddenly discharged a 
shot which he thought might hit the mark, 

‘* The next time you admit a pack of lunatics 
into the garden,” he said, ‘perhaps you will 
inform me of the fact, instead of allowing them 
to ring and bang the house down,” 

‘* A pack of lunatics, sir !” Slyshoes returned. 
“Excuse me, but I think there must be a mis- 
take this time, as the ship’s anchor said to the 
codfish when he tried to swaller it.” 

‘*Why did you absent yourself this afternoon ? ” 
Hobbyhorse demanded, glaring. 

‘*Mrs, Marsham sent me down to the town, 
sir,” Slyshoes replied, ‘* That reminds me of 
somethin’! I met the Scarums, and they said 
they had been here to be took. Like their 
imperence, sit; but, poor things, they are all 
silly. You've only to look at ’em to know that, 
sir.” 

Mr, Iobbyhorse began to think that if he had 
accused Slyshoes at all, he had accused him 
wrongfully, and went on with his dinner. 

‘* What is that?” he asked, suddenly. 

It was the murmur of voices, and angry ones, 
too. 

Slyshoes, failing to find an explanation, kept 
his eyes fixed on his master, and listened. 

The cause of the murmuring was as follows— 

Mr. Hobbyhorse had unconsciously made him- 
self an object of dislike. 

In the first instance, the countryman, dis- 
satisfied with his carte-de-visite, had held forth 
to his friends ; then the stout old gentleman had 
communicated what he had seen and heard to 
others ; the nervous individual had followed suit ; 
and finally the Scarum family had roused the 
wrath of a locality principally noted for noisy 
children, back yards with a constant supply of 
linen hanging in them, and Saturday night 
fights, 

By astrange coincidence the victims of the 
photographic art and their friends agreed to pay 
Mr. Hobbyhorse a visit at one and the same 
time. 





STORIES, FUN AND ADVENTURE. 
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They met, a formidable body, at the garden 
gate, and hence the muttering and murmuring. 

It was like the zephyr that sometimes precedes 
the hurricane. 

The attacking party were comparing notes, 
preparatory to opening the siege. 

‘*There is something wrong,” Mr. Hobby- 
horse observed. 

‘* That, sir, is what the spider said when he 
fell into a copperful of b’ilin’ water,” Slyshoes 
returned, ‘‘Shall I go and see?” 

‘Yes, do,” Hobbyhorse gasped ; “ and, mark 
me, I don’t want to hear what any confounded 
spider or other beastly insect said.” 

But these words fell upon deaf ears, 

Slyshoes was already on his way towards that 
fatal garden gate. 

To his amazement, he beheld a sea of indig- 
nant upturned faces, 

The stout old gentleman had been elected 
commander-in-chief of the invaders, and was in 
the act of demanding the surrender of the 
garrison when Slyshoes came up. 

“Open the gate at once,” said the corpulent 
individual. 

“Certainly, sir,” Slyshoes replied, ‘* Perlite- 
ness is a wirtue, as the vinkle hobserved when 
the whale begged his parding for goin’ to sleep 
on top of him.” 

Slippery Slyshoes, however, knew better than 
to open the gate. 
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‘6a STREAM OF DISCOLOURED WATER STRUCK 
THE CORPULENT COMMANDER FULL IN THE 
FACE,” 


He surveyed the crowd calmly, but critically. 

‘‘ How many of you want to come in?” he 
asked. 

“That has nothing to do with you,” responded 
the commander-in-chief, ‘ We have come to see 
your master, not you.” 

““Wery good,” said Slyshoes. ‘* My dooty is 
plain, as the policeman said when he locked up 
the donkey for trespassing. I'll be back in a 
minute.” 

In the wooden house before mentioned was a 
garden engine. 

It went on wheels, was worked by a handle, 
and contained some thirty gallons of water. 

Remembering that the engine was full, an idea 
flashed into Slyshoes’ mind, 

He trundled the machine out as noiselessly as 
possible, and, pouring into it about a peck of 
fertilizing compost, principally formed of soot 
and loam, faced the enemy boldly. 

A stream of discoloured water struck the 
corpulent commander full in the face, sending 
him flying back into the midst of his forces. 

Then the Scarum family, with others, received 
their share, for Slyshoes was most impartial in 
the distribution of his favours, 

A moment of agonizing silence was followed 
by a spluttering howl of rage and dismay. 

Then a stampede took place, the enemy being 
totally routed, 

‘*Pve done it now, as the man said when he 
fell through a skylight into a china-shop,” Sly- | 


| with water, and a mouth that held half-a-pint. 


} gentleman said to the schoolboy when they both 





shoes remarked, still pumping away, in case any 
foe might be lurking about. 

“Done what?” cried Hobbyhorse, as he 
rushed from the house. ‘* What have you 
done?” 

Slyshoes turned to explain, but he also turned 
the hand that held the nozzle of the garden 
engine, and his long-suffering master discovered 
that the proceedings were of an exceedingly 
damp nature, 

Flinging up his arms, he staggered into a bed 
filled with choice geraniums. 

‘*Murder! Help!” he roared. 
has gone mad !” 

“‘Tam very sorry, but I couldn’t help it, sir, 
as the man said when he sat in a chestful of 
eggs,” Slyshoes observed, as he rushed to his 
master’s assistance. ‘* I’ve saved you, sir.” 

“Saved me!” Mr. Hobbyhorse sputtered. 
* Fiend in buttons, what do you mean ?” 

Briefly as possible, and danciag round the 
amateur photographer, whose legs and fists were 
flying about like a weathercock in a gale of wind, 
Slyshoes told what had happened. 

Then Mr, Hobbyhorse began to laugh. 

“*T forgive you, Slyshoes,” he said, ‘** Fill the 
engine again, Doubtless some of the rascals will 
come back, and I will help you to drench them.” 

‘*Hadn’t you best. wipe yonr face? It’s a 
little streaky, as the halligator said to the zebra,” 
Slippery said. 

**Never mind my face,” Mr. Hobbyhorse 
replied, warming to the adventure. ‘“*I will teach 
the scoundrels to lay siege to my house.” 

*¢ Hush, sir; I hear somebody comin’, as the 
snail said to his wife when a blackbird flew over 
the garden wall,” Slyshoes returned. 

‘* Hist ! Lie quiet. You do the pumping, 
and I’ll direct the tube.” 

It was quite dark now, and the person 
approaching seemed to be peeping and prying 
about in all directions, 

Suddenly a head appeared over the garden 
gate, 

The cranium removed itself like a flash of 
lightning, carrying with it a face that streamed 


**The imp 


“Hullo, there!” gurgled a voice, 
this game? I'm a policeman.” 

‘¢ This is a settler, as the driver said when he 
drove a waggon over a precipice,” Slyshoes cried. 

*©QOh! horror!” groaned Mr. Hobbyhorse, 
‘‘ what is to be done?” 

** Run indoors, sir, and leave it to me,” Sly- 
shoes replied, ‘‘and which, sir, is what the old 


‘© What's 


found a sovereign at the same time.” 

Hobbyhorse took the hint, and vanished. 

‘© Now then,” growled the drenched constable, 
‘© I want to know what this ’ere game means?” 

He kept discreetly out of sight, but his wrath 
was nevertheless great, and his thirst for revenge 
absolutely tigerish. 

**I was practisin’ in case of fire,” Slyshoes 
observed, blandly. ‘‘It’sa pity that your head 
got in the way, as the lion said to the tamer after 
half eating him.” 

‘*Then,” said the constable, popping up his 
head, “you'll just come along o’ me, my lad.” 

‘* Wery sorry, but I’ve got a partic’lar appoint- 
ment,” Slyshoes replied. ‘Oh ! it’s you, Mister 
Catchem, is it? Good! Ill drop a line to the 
gent who lives on the hill, and tell him where 
the cold wittles go to.” 

Catchem knew that he was guilty, and his 
anger subsided. 

**Ah!” Slyshoes continued, ‘‘ conscience 
strikes you dumb. Many a time I’ve seen you 
down the area when you ought to have been on 
your beat. Go away, and be thankful that 1 
don’t report you. What’s a little cold water to 
losin’ a sitivation ?” 

‘© T’ll see your master,” Catchem bellowed. 

‘*My master’s got the Dook of Blackiriars 
Bridge a-dinin’ with him,” Slyshoes returned, 
‘¢and it can’t be done, But call in the mornin’, 
and by that time I’ll write out the list of your 
offences. Won’t it be nice to see ’em printed in 
the local paper !” 

P.C. Catchem muttered a terrible threat under 
his breath, but finally walked away. 

“Don’t go like that,” Slyshoes shouted. 
“ Leave me a lock o’ your hair.” 














Then he sat down on the garden engine, and 


folded his arms. 


‘* Slippery,” he said, ‘you are gettin’ on. 
You've dispersed a crowd, and wanquished a 
minion of the law. When the guv’nor is in a 
good temper again, I'll ask him wage my razors 
—I mean raise my wages.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


GOOSEY, GOOSEY GANDER—THE GARDEN PARTY 
—MR. HOBBYHORSE BEGINS TO THINK THAT 
PHOTOGRAPHY IS A FAILURE. 


“ Hor water, sir,” said Slyshoes, as he tapped 


at Mr. Hobbyhorse’s bed-room door. 


“All ri’,” the enthusiast replied, sleepily. 
‘* Leave it where it is.” 

“* If I leave it where it is, sir, it will get cold.” 

“ Let it get cold.” 


**You told me to wake you at six, sir,” Sly-, 
shoes replied, rattling at the handle of the door.’ 


‘*** Up with the lark’ was your words, sir.” 
‘*Go away,” Hobbyhorse yelled. 
Something came with a bang at the door. 
‘‘That’s the bootjack,” Slyshoes observed, 


cheerfully, ‘*as the cat said when somethin’ 


caught him a whack on the side of his head just: 


“© SMURDER ! HELP!’ ROARED HOBBYHORSE, 
‘THE IMP HAS GONE MAD !’” 


where the whiskers grow. Fire away, sir; 1 
shan’t leave off until I know you are up.” 

In sheer despair, Mr, Hobbyhorse crawled out 
of bed, and opened the door just wide enough to 
receive the can of hot water. 

‘* What sort of morning is it?” he asked, 
yawning. : 

“ Lovely, sir; all sunshine and dew, sparklin’ 
like drops 0’ perspiration on the forehead o' a 
gent as has been runnin’ three miles ’cross 
country to catch a train.” 

‘© Very well,” Hobbyhorse returned, ‘‘ get the 
camera out.” 

‘‘The scamera’s got a lot o’ people out o’ 
temper already,” Slyshoes muttered, as he went 
downstairs. ‘‘ This ’ere won't last long, or it 
will cause a hearthquake. But,” he added, “ the 
wu’st of it is, the guv’nor, now that he’s started 
on bein’ henergetic, will try somethin’ else.” 

Mr. Hobbyhorse took a considerable time 
over his toilet, but at last he came down, look- 
ing tired and fagged. 

“T don’t think we will go far this morning,” 
he remarked. 

“‘ Wery good, sir. I’m entirely at your com- 
mand, as the pigeon said to the snake,” Slyshoes 
replied. ‘*There’s the summer-house, sir, and 
the pump. Don’t you think they—” 

But a sudden rush forward on the part of Mr. 
Hobbyhorse put an end to further words of 
advice. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 351.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL.—-(continued.) 


RHE lawyer guessed his thoughts and 
stniled, 
Cadd did not observe that smile, for | 
Smart’s back was towards him, 

The fire seemed to have a fascination for the | 
lawyer. | 

He continued to hold the curtain back from 
the window, and gaze through the glass at the 
grand yet awful spectacle which the burning mill 
presented. 

‘¢ The flames cannot hurt old Burton’s body,” 
he said, “for there was no feeling left in it; but 
it will char it to tinder, and no one could recog- 
nise the man who preferred rags and captivity to 
a fortune and the joys it would give him. Well, 
there are fools, as well as rogues, Mr. Cadd, and, 
ae my soul, I fancy the rogues get the best of 
it. 

*€ Vou are an evidence of that,” 

‘©Ha, ha! Well done, Cadd, well done!” 
laughed Smart. ‘TI used to think that you were 
not only a fool, but a most consummate fool—a 
proof, my dear sir, that lawyers can at times be 
humbugged ; for I had not known you a week 
when | found how mistaken I had been, and 
that, instead of being a fool, you were the 
biggest rascal in Christendom.” 

“Mr. Smart,” cried Cadd, rising angrily, 
** vou forget yourself.” 

“ My dear sir, I never forget myself or anyone 
else, mor? especially those who wish to become 
my foes,” 

‘Whatever I may have become, you, Mr. 
Smart, have made me,” said Cadd. 

“Tut, tut! You are like the boy who, when 
he cut his hand, said the knife made him do it. 
Now, if he had not been so eager to open the 
knife he would have never have cut his hand.” 

“© What do you infer by that?” asked Cadd. 

**Oh, nothing, except that men, as well as 
boys, are prone to blame the instrument they are 
sO anxious to use for any inconvenience that may 
befali them. But come and look at the old mill 
now, Mr. Cadd. It’s one mass of glowing 
timber. . There’s a magnificent tomb for an idiot, 
and the evidence of the man that could wrest 
from you yonder factory, your large estates, and 
cover with a slime, dirtier than any of your soap 
vats, the name and character of my esteemed 
friend, Gustavus Cadd, Esq.” 

The sneering tones and the contemptuous look 
of the lawyer maddened Cadd, and raising his 
hand, he struck Smart a sharp blow on the 
cheek. 

- Cur!” he hissed. 

Smart let the curtain fall, 

“What?” he said. “Cur?” 

‘© Ves, cur and slave!” cried Cadd, 

The lawyer drew his handkerchief across his 
face, and then, taking it by one corner, flicked it 
with a whip-like sound on the side of Cadd’s 
head. 

**Mr, Cadd,” he said, and his voice was sharp 
and hard as stecl, “I have this night saved you, 
not only the loss of a colossal fortune, but from 
a gaol, J forgive you the blow, for I have 
returned it, therefore that debt is paid. But the 
cur has not bitten yet, nor the slave turned upon 
his master; but if fifty thousand pounds be not 
paid to me by ten o'clock to-morrow morning, 
the slave wll speak, and the cur wd bite!” — 

‘6 What do you mean?” asked Cadd. 

“That by giving me a cheque or notes for that 
amount you may seal the toneue of the slaveand 
draw the teeth of the cur—nay, rid yourself for 
ever of my services,” 

Then he threw back the curtain ocain, and 
pointing to the mill, now falling into ruins, and | 
sending up showers of sparks into the night air, | 
he said in his hard, metallic tones— 

“ Among those ruins lics the charred bo 
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the man who marricd the gipsy tu the house- 
dweller £” 
* Tlold!” shricked Cadd. “ Are you mad?” 
‘© No, but you are; and, tuerefure, Mr, Cadd, 
it were better that we parted, No one could 
have any reason to fire that old mill, and destroy 
whatever evidence the maniac, so long contined 
within it, may have concealed on his person or 
in some secret recess, but you, and no one but 
mysclf could give the reason of your foul and 
unnaturaldeed, My absence then from England 
would be to your benctit, and fifty thousand 
pounds is not too much for me to ask, or rather 
demand, for the continued possession of that 
huge fortune you so unjustly enjoy.” 
Cadd could not speak, for he was struck dumb 
with amazement. 
“Good-night, sir,” said the lawyer, with a 
mock bow. ‘* Your slave will now retire, and 
your cur seck his kennel, Remember, ten 
o'clock to-morrow! Tifty thousand pounds, or 
a felon’s cell !” 
Crossing the room, Smart flung open the door, 
and with another mock obeisance, left the room, 
For some moments Cadd stood rooted to the 
spot, his face white as his spotless shirt front, 
his lips quivering, and his finger-nails pressed 
into the palms of his long, thin hands, 
Then he staggered like a drunken man, and 
clutched at the back of a chair against which he 
leaned for support. 
“The villain—-the cold, calculating, merciless 
villain!” he gasped, ‘Ile has saved himself, 
and now would betray me, and I, oh, fool ! have 
given him thechance to do so, Why did I ever 
put myself in his power, why listen to his prompt- 
ings?) Oh, why, but for the hunger for gold— 
the filthy dross that has dragged my soul to 
perdition! Lut he shall not triumph over his 
victin ! No, by heaven, my soul is stained by 
crime, my hands by blood, and one crime more 
can hurl me to no deeper Llades than that 
to which my sinful soul is doomed !” 
He drew himself up, and sprang across the 
magnificently furnished apartment, to where, on 
a small fancy table, stood an ebony box witha 
gold clasp. 
Throwing up the lid with trembling fingers, 
he took from it a long, thin stiletto, in a velvet 
sheath, and the handle of which was encrusted 
with precious stones, 
Ile drew the long, thin, glittering blade from 
its sheath, and held it towards the lamp. 
“The Ilindoo from whom I purchased this,” 
he muttered, “swore by Brahma that its blade 
was poisoned, and that but a prick from its point 
would cause death. Ah ! little did Smart know 
the power I have here to still the tongue that 
would betray me, and stiffen the hand into which 
I have so long piled the price of sin. One blow 
from this, and I can laugh at his threats, defy 
his power, and release myself from bondage !”” 
He threw back the sheath into the box, and 
closed the lid, which was clasped by a spring, 
“Fifty thousand pounds!” he muttered. 
‘What is it to me, who can count my wealth by 
hundreds of thousands? But will it buy the 
silence of such a traitor—will it save me from 
retribution? No!I must—I will be free from 
his power ! Better another crime than continual 
fear! The worm shall turn, the coward be 
brave! Josiah Smart ms? die!” 
He crept from the room and up the stairs to 
the apartment occupied by the lawyer. 
The door was open, but the room was in dark- 
ness. He was going to move away, when a 
figure flitted across the doorway. 
He nerved his hand and steeled his heart. 
Like a gleam of light the glittering blade shet 
through the darkness. 
There was a gasping cry, the sound of a heavy 
fall, and with large drops of perspiration ouzing 
from every pore, Cadd ficd from the spout, 
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And Jane, the nurse, leaned further over the 
balustrade of the stairs, and tried to pierce the 
darkness of Mr, Smart’s room, 

‘ Docome, miss. Suppose Mr. Smart shoul i 
arrive and find you there only in your dressing- 
gown, Iam sure you could get almost as gool 
a view of the burning mill from the nursery 
window. Now, it is really too bad, Miss Ethel, 
not to answer me and come back with me. You 
will compromise me with my mistress, who, you 
know, is already incensed against me for listen- 
ing to your proposal for a ride in the balloon, 
Do come, miss, at once.” 

And Jane descended to the landing. 

‘“Miss Ethel, if you do not come upstairs with 
me at once, I will go to your father, and Iam 
sure he will be deeply angered at your being 
here. Will you come?” 

Then, as Jane received no answer to her 
appeal, a strange fear stole over her—a fear 
which she could not account for, but which 
increased every moment. 

‘*\Why does she not answer?” she thought. 
‘STF she is not here, where can she be? She 
never would go down to the drawing-room attired 
as slie is. h, merciful heaven ! can she have 
raised the window and fallen out of it? Ethel, 
Miss Ethel, in mercy answer me!” 

The girl stood in the open doorway, but did 
not enter the room. 

Now and then, as a flame shot up from the 
falling débris of the burning mill, a light played 
fora moment on the ceiling, making the dark- 
ness below blacker than ever. 

Trembling now like an aspen, Jane sprang foc 
the stairs, and clutching nervously at the 
bannisters, went up them to the nursery. 

Ilere, with shaking fingers, she procured a 
light, and taking the nursery lamp in her tren- 
bling hand, again descended the stairs. 

At that moment she heard a soft footstep 
below, and being only partially attired, and 
fearing to be discovered by her master or the 
lawyer, she hurried back to the nursery, 

Setting the lamp down upon the table, she 
stole back to the door and Istened. 

Then came asound as of a body falling heavily 
against a door. 

Jane clutched the balustrade for support. 

“* Help, papa! Help! Murder!” 

The words, though faint, sounded like a 
trumpet blast in the ears of the terrified girl. 

She recognised the voice as that of Ethel, 
and forgetful of everything but that her young 
mistress might be in danger, she seized the lamp, 
and fled with it down the stairs to the next 
landing. 

The sight which met her gaze paralysed her 
every faculty. 

There, just within the room, crouching on one 
knee, was the lawyer, holding in his hand a 
blood-stained stiletto, and beneath him, with 
upraised, appealing hands, lay Miss Ethel. 

A moment the girl’s horror held her spell: 
bound, then she pealed forth a shriek, loud and 
unearthly, let fall the lamp, extinguishing it, 
and fied down the stairs, sending forth scream 
after scream. 

Her cries caused the trembling and guilty 
Cadd to fling open the drawing-room door and 
step forth, brought the servants from their apart- 
ments into the well-lighted hall, and their newly- 
returned mistress flying to the scene, followed by 
her attendant, to learn the cause of all the com- 
motion, 

“‘ What is it—what is it?” cried Millicent, as 
she sprang into the hall. 

But the servants could only reply by looks ct 
wonder. 

“What has happened? Whereis your master? 
Will no one tell me what this all means?” 

*©Come, come,” shrieked the voice of the 
nurse, as she frantically clutched at the arm of 
Cadd, §* Tle has killed her, the monster! Oh, 
my poor dear young mistress 1” 

As that clasp rested on his arm, as those words 
rang in his ears, Cadd trembled like an aspen, 
and gasped forth— 

“No, no! I[—I—” 

‘Come, in mercy come! 





T saw the knife in 


his hand, and the blocd upon its blade. He is 
killing bee now. Help, help! Come, oh, 
come 1° : 
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And Jane drew the territied Cadd across the | 





threshold. 

“Murder!” shrieked Millicent. “ Oh, Father 
pf heaven, can it be my child?” 

And bounding from the hall up the stairs, in 
a moment she was beside her trembling and 
insensate husband and the frantic, half-attired 
nurse, who was dragging him towards the stairs 
down which she had fled but a moment before. . 

The horrified servants followed her. 

‘* Qh, bring lights—save her !” shrieked Jane. 
The lawyer—Miss Ethel—in the room above ! 
Quick ! he is killing her !” 

Millicent divined that some terrible danger 
assailed her child, and without pausing an instant 
she fled up the next flight, crying-- 

“Lights, lights! Quick, quick!” 

“Mamma, help!” 

Faint as were the tones, the anxious mother 
heard them, and her heart almost ceased to 
beat. 

She clutched desperately at the balustrade as 
she reeled at the sound, and then fled on again, 
crying— 

“Ethel, my child—my darling !” 

One of the domestics, more cool than the rest, ! 
seized the lamp from the drawing-room table, 
and bounded up the stairs, reaching the landing 
at the same time as his mistress. 

The gleam of light that lit up the darkness 
revealed Mr. Smart on his knees, just within the 
door of his room, and Ethel faintly struggling in 
his arms, and the long, glittering and hlood- 
painted blade resting on the carpet at her feet. 

With acry of horror, Millicent sprang forward, 
swayed, reeled, and fell across the threshold. 

The man who held the lamp, jumping to the 
instant conclusion that Smart was indeed at- 
tempting to murder his young mistress, sprang 
over Millicent’s body, and struck the lawyer so 
fierce a blow on his temple with his clenched 
fist, that he let 
to the floor, 

‘*Mamma—papa,” sobbed Ethel,,and then 
tay back as senseless as her mother. * 


go of Ethel, and sank like a log 


In the meantime Jane, with the strength that 
frenzy gives to the weakest, dragged the horrilied 
and powerless Cadd up the stairs, crying the 
wiile— 

“*Come, save her ! oh, save her !” 

The maids gathered round their mistress and 
Ethel, while the men servants seemed undecided 


how to act, and louked at their trembling master 
{ur instruction. 

But they got nonce. 

With his arm still in the clutch of the nurse, 


he could only gaze upon the scene before him 
like one in a dream, or suddenly bereft of sense, 
and murmur-— 

**Ethel—oh, heaven, ’twas Ethel!” 

The man who had brought the lamp seemed 
to be the most calm. 

66 Miss Ethel is still alive, sir, thank heaven ! 
Had not a doctor better be instantly summoned ? 
The wretch may not have struck her so deeply 
2s he intended. And there is the weapon the 
villain used, and upon a poor innocent child! 
I'd like to have the hanging of him !” 

And as the man spoke, he raised his foot to 
spurn the body of the stunned lawyer, and then, 
as if recognising the cowardice of the act, 
brought it down with a stamp upon the carpet. 

The man’s words seemed to put sudden life 
into the trembling Cadd, 

He saw that the lawyer was suspected of com- 
mitting that cowardly deed, and not, as he had 
feared, himself. 

Ie made a mighty effort, and shook off Jane’s 
hold. 

“*Ts this—his—his work 2” he gasped, point- 
ing to the lawyer. 

“Sit is,” said Jane, ‘*I saw the knife in his 
hand just as he had drawn it from her dear body. 
T heard her cry out, and ran down with the lamp, 
and saw the cruel assassin at his wicked work, 
and in my horror I let the lamp fall, and came 
to you. 
Send for help, in mercy do!” 

And Jane clasped her hands appealingly. 
“James,” cried Cadd, in trembling tones, 


“saddle a horse, and fly to the town for Doctor 


Green.” 
“And Tet another go for the police, sir, to 


But, oh, sir, do not let her die! 
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arrest this innuman monster,” cried he who held 
the lamp, 

** Never mind him now,” said one of the foot- 
men. “Get help forthe ladies. There's enough 
of us here to prevent him escaping, I warrant 
you. I always thought he was a villain, with 
his soft voice and cat-like movements, Now I 
know he is, and so do all of us.” 

James had sprung for the stables to saddle a 
horse and gallop off for the doctor. 

**Safe bind, safe find,” said the man with 
the lamp, setting the light down upon the table, 
“so well make sure of this oily-tongued, 
slippery customer. Geta rope, Tom, and we'll 
tie him hand and foot.” 

Jane had now raised Ethel in her arms. 

“ Ah, my dear mistress” cried the nurse, ‘why 
did you not come when I begged you? then 
this would not have happened. Help me, Sarah, 
to carry her to her bed. Oh, if she dies, I shall 
never forgive myself for letting her leave her 
chamber to come down here to look at the fire.” 

“Take her to her mother’s chamber,” said 
Cadd. ‘*Oh, my child, I shall never know rest 
or peace more !” 

He pressed his lips to Ethel’s—lips that Ze 
knew would soon be cold in death. 

Ah! the shudder that passed through his 
frame as the murderer kissed his victim, and 
that victim his own child! 

Jane and Sarah carried Ethel away between 
them, another maid preceding them with the 
relit nursery lamp. 

“Your mistress?” asked Cadd, struggling 
hard to suppress the fearful emotions that shook 
his horrified and guilty soul. 

“ Alas ! poor lady, I fear, sir, that the shock 
she has received will prove a severe one,” said 
the cook, a matronly woman of forty. ‘It is 
not what she feels now, sir, but what she will 
feel when she recovers. Two such shocks in 
one day is enough to kill her. Heaven help 
her, poor lady!” 

Cadd felt that his brain was on fire. 

He would have flung his arms around his wife 
as she was supported by her servants, but he felt 
that he could not, durst not, lest his touch should 
arouse her, and she should shrick out in horror 
and loathing—- 

“ Avaunt, murderer !” 

“Bear her to her chamber,” he said, huskily. 

Tom now brought a stout rope, and he and 
his fellow servants set about binding the lawyer, 
who was showing signs of coming back to his 
senses. 

“We had better leave this dagger where it is, 
sir,” said Tom, ‘‘so that the police may sce 
where it fell from his murderous grasp.” 

Cadd did not reply, and as his wife was borne 
to her chamber, he staggered from the room 
down the stairs to the drawing-room, and falling 
on his knees beside a couch, buried his face in 
his hands, and groaned aloud. 


CHAPTER XL. 
JACK FINLS AMUSEMENT FOR HIMSELF IN 
MAKING FOOLS OF OTHERS, 
AT daylight, on the morning following the 
exciting events at Cadd’s house, the gipsies 
struck their tents, and harnessing the horses to 
their caravans, moved northward, 

Many of the tribe, especially the female portion, 
were skilled in the manufacture of drugs from 
herbs, leaves, and roots, and could administer 
them to the ill and suffering with a skill equal to 
a physician; and, therefore, the wound and 
prostration of the maniac of the mill did not 
delay the departure of the gipsy showsnan for a 
single hour, 

It would be some weeks before another fair 
would be held, and so young Jack would have 
time to recover from his supertical bruises, and 
need only occasionally perform his feats, just to 
keep his hand in, and prevent his limbs be- 
coming stiff, ; 

Mary a long and almost whispered conver- 
sation did Will Sommers and Myra hold together 
in the living apartment of their caravan, or when 
strolling through the camp, looking happy, con- 
tented, and picturesque in the tints ofan autumn 
sunshine, or the silvery whiteness of a huge 
harvest moon, 
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Those papers, which John Lee had possessed, 
which had been taken from Smart’s box at 
the Tall, and which, through the aged Elsie, 
had descended to Will, furnished the principal 
topic of their conversation, 

_The ravings of Burton in his delirium had 
given them a fresh interest, and the mystery 
which Elsie had bidden Will seck to solve they 
could but feel would be aided greatly by the old 
minister, when health and reason were restored 
to him, 

Since Will’s meeting with Cadd in the mili, 
he felt assured that the child he had found on 
the banks of the stream was no other than the 
son of the man who had schemed to ruin his 
father, and drive him out into a cold and pitiless 
world, 

Furthermore, the gipsy showman had decided, 
in his own mind, that poor Mary Cadd, the ill- 
used wife, had perished, if not by Gustavus’s own 
hand, at least at his instigation. 

But Cadd was now the husband of Will's sister, 
the proud, arrogant, self-seeking woman, who, in 
revenge at the treatment she had received at 
his hand, had forced Cadd to acknowledge his 
wife, and then allied herself to him at her death. 

Will never had much love for Millicent, and 
now he despised her, 

Still, he hesitated to harm her through the 
man she had married, much as he hated him, 
and deeply as he desired to be revenged upon 
him. 

Days passed, the gipsies smoked listlessly in 
the sunshine, looked to the cooking at their camp 
fires, and busied themselves by making of new, cr 
mending old garments, or the manufacturing of 
articles to be sold at the next fair. 

The swings rested on the green sward, the 
roundabout was motionless, the stage properties 
were packed and covered up, and the players 
stalked about in fustian coats, or in their shirt- 
sleeves, or played cards around the fires, 

The clown cracked no jokes, neither did the 
pantaloon fall heavily about, the harlequin had 
flung aside his wand and tinsel, and the colum- 
bine in a short coarse petticoat, with a gaudy 
kerchief tied over her head, plucked the fowl for 
the pot, or prepared the snared rabbit for a 
meal, 

The lean man, the fat woman, and the large- 
headed dwarf wandered about at their own 
sweet will, laughed, jested, or quarrelled with 
each other, as the humour seized them, and 
young Jack cither soothed their anger, or fanned 
it into rage. 

Somehow, Miranda did not appear so stout in 
the camp as she did in the fair, Lank also 
seemed to have put on flesh, and Dumpy had 
either grown a few inches, or appeared to have 
done so, 

‘* Miranda,” said Jack, strolling up to her ene 
day, as she sat on a mound, darning a large hole 
in a very large stocking, ‘*I ceclare you are 
getting quite thin. You will have to drink a 
couple of pints of cod-liver oil a day—a pint at 
breakfast, and a pint at supper. If you don’t 
you'll be falling through one of the cracks in this 
sun-baked earth. Why, positively, Miranda, 
you are wasting away toa shadow.” 

*©Oh ! you get out,” replied Miranda. 

“Don’t be angry,” said Jack. ‘* You know 
it’s only for your own good I advise. I can 
assure ycu, Miranda, that it is with the greatest 
concern, ay, with the deepest grief that I observe 
the painful change that is stealing over you. Oui, 
tell me, Miranda, tell me in confidence, can it 
be—” 

“Be what, you imp of mischief?” asked 
Miranda, 

“What!” sighed Jack, ‘“‘ Ah! what does 
your heart tell you? Miranda, you know only 
too well that it is love that——” 

“Oh ! co on with you,” interrupted Miranda. 
“Tf you come here with any of your nonsense, 
Master Jack, Dll stick this needle in you.” 

** Now, but really, Miranda, [ ami so concerned 
about you that I would do anything to make you 




















happy.” ; 
“Well, I ain't miserable, am 1?” cried 
Miranda. 
“Bat are you happy? Ah, Miranda, answer 
me that,’ said Jack, shaking his head sorrow: 
fully, 
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* WITH A CRY OF HORROR, MILLICENT SPRANG FORWARD. ° 


** Of course I am. 
self off,” said Miranda. 

‘*May I not minister to a heart diseased ?”” 
said Jack. 

‘* ll minister something to you, you young 
imp, if you stand chattering there like a monkey, 
and a wagging your head like a Chinese image 
in agrocer’s window. Now you just make your- 
self scarce, or I’ll let out a little of that hot blood 
of yours, Master Jack.” 

, And Miranda made a plunge with the needle 

‘ at Jack’s leg. 

| The youth, however, sprang beyond the reach 
of its sharp point. 

** Ah! poor thing,” said Jack, ‘‘ not only is 
her heart affected, but her brain also. Oh, love 
love, how kind or how cruel canst thou be!” 

“Oh, stop it!” said Miranda, 

‘* Since you will not let me condole with you,” 
said Jack, ‘‘since you refuse to unburden your 
sorrows to me, who would so gladly sympathise 
with you, I will say no more. My well-meant 
kindness is rejected, and I leave you, Miranda, 
to pine away till nothing but a spot of grease, a 
long needle, and an undarned stocking shall mark 
the spot where perished the victim to too much 
or too little love,” 

And heaving a sigh that might have been 
taken for a good sized groan, Jack pressed both 
hands to his chest, and with bowed head strode 
from the spot. 

“Drat that boy!” cried Miranda; ‘he’s 
made me prick my finger,” 

And she popped a finger, on the top of which 
stood a little bead of blood, quickly into her 
mouth, 

Jack, still on mischief bent, strolled on, chaffing 
the women and girls, and passing remarks with 
the men and boys, till he found the dwarf. 

Dumpy was lying on his back in the shade af 
a pile of timber, used in the erection of plat- 
—% swings, and other things connected with 

airs, 

He was smoking a very long pipe, and perusing 
a small book, when Jack came upon him, 


Now you just take your- 


‘* Hullo, Dumpy,” cried Jack. ‘I’ve been 


looking for you everywhere.” 


‘King want me?” asked Dumpy, lowering | 


the book, and taking the pipe from his mouth, 
“No, but Miranda does !” 
“Eh?” cried the dwarf. 
Fact,” said Jack, “She sent me to you.” | 
** Sent you?” 
OY eg.” 
** What for?” 
And Dumpy sat up. 
“ Well, I must explain, Dumpy,” said Jack, 
** Go on, then,” said the dwarf, 
“It’s so funny, but I'll tell you. You see, I’ve 
noticed how quiet and sad she has been lately, 
and how she is gradually wasting away.” | 


‘“‘She’s as big as ever she was,” said the | 
dwarf. 

“Ah! you think so, Dumpy,” said Jack, | 
“but if she’s lost an ounce, she’s lost five stone. 
Well, I spoke to her first, and little by little I | 
drew from her the cause of her grief.” 

** Vou did?” 

wat 4 ag 

‘* What is it?” asked Dumpy, eagerly, and in 
his excitement leaning upon the pipe and break- 
ing it. 

‘*Can’t you guess?” said Jack, 

ee No. ” 

6s 2 

“T can’t, I tell you.” 

“It’s love,” said Jack, sinking his voice almost 
to a whisper. 

** Love !” said Dumpy. 

‘** Yes,” replied Jack, “and love in its most 
virulent form. It’s love that is paling her cheek 


” 


| Who, then?” asked the dwarf, springing to 
his feet. 

“© Were her affections returned, you would not 
ask that question, Dumpy,” said Jack. ‘* That 
all-consuming love burning like a volcano in her 
gentle bosom—that all-consuming, indefinable, 
unspeakable and inexpressible passion of brain, 
heart and soul, is centered on—on—” 

‘“ Who?” almost shouted the dwarf. 

“ Her ideal of manhood, her hope, her happi- 
ness—yourself!” 

: Me ?” gasped the dwarf. 

‘ ) 

‘© Never!” 


“© She has told me so. Not somuch in words, 


'Dumpy, but in looks, in sighs,” said Jack. ‘* Her 


heart is beating for that love which she feels you 
do not return, Would you see her fade 
away day by day? Would you let the fire of 
that unquenchable love consume her body and 


| soul, when a word, a caress from you would 


bring back the bloom to her cheeks, the lustre 
to her eyes, the happiness to her heart. You 
can be her physician, her saviour, Fly, then, to 
her, Dumpy—throw yourself at her feet, and 
with a long, lingering kiss sip the nectar from 
| her dewy lips, and swear eternal love for the 
being who cannot live without you.” 

1f Dumpy’s mind had not been as dwarfed as 
his body, he would have either roared with 
laughter or addressed to Jack anything but com- 
plimentary words, 

But the dwarf was anything but far-seeing. 

He had imagined that at times Miranda Stout 
had showed a slight preference for him, but that 





and wasting her frame—love that is eating her big 
heart away—love that, unrequited, will carry her 
to an untimely grave.” 

‘Never !” gasped the dwarf, 

“Tt’s a fact, Dumpy 3 and who do you think 
it is that, after all, she has just confessed to me | 
that she loves?” | 

‘* The skeleton?” said Dumpy, 


“No, you are wrong.” | 


she was so deeply, madly in love with him, he 
had never imagined. 

But Jack had told him it was so, and how 
could he doubt the truth of his words ? 

Yes, he would fly to her, She should he his, 
and at one stroke he resolved to win the largest 
woman in England, and triumph over his rival, 
the living skeleton! 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 341.: 
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THROUGH MANY PERILS. 


Qwest 


rendezvous for the picked men he had 


A ROMANCE OF LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
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5 
chosen for his outlaw band, was one 
well suited to those whose lives were in 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AT THE RENDEZVOUS, 

their hands, and whose hands were raised against 

honourable men. 


It was in a mountain canyon, hard of access, | 


and trebly so if the trail thereto was defended 
by bold men. 

The spot was known to the Indians as the 
Spirit Canyon, from some legend handed down 


ying 
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to them, and they avoided it, and old trappers 
and hunters shunned the place, as they said any 
man who had gone there, to hunt or sojourn, 
had never returned, 

Once, with several miners, Captain Dash had 
invaded the mysterious canyon, and the skeleton 
remains of several men and horses in a deep 
gorge revealed the fact that those who had 
gone there had gone down in a land-slide into a 
place from which there was no escape up the 
steep sides. 

There were also the skeleton remains of a 
number of wild animals, deer, bear, wolves, and 
smaller game that had been caught in the same 
dgath-trap, and but for the sliding away of the 
trail around the mountain-side, before Captain 
Dash had ridden upon it, they too would have 
gone down into the fatal den. 

The concussion of a deep clap of thunder, for 
a storm was approaching, shook the frail trail 
loose before the outlaw and his men rode upon 
it. 

While the men were congratulating themselves 
upon their remarkable escape, Captain Dash was 
taking in the situation in silence for future 
reference, 


So he called his men back, and one day went 
alone to the canyon, and the result was his 
decision to make a rendezvous, 

He flanked the dangerous land-slide, and 
entered the canyon from the other end, but 
determined to use the dangerous approach as a 
_means of protection. 
| Soa warning note was put up at the spot of 

peril, warning the men to come around, and the 





HE spot chosen by Captain Dash as a camp of the Dash Brotherhood was pitched in 


the further end of the canyon, 
_ Here the chief awaited the arrival of his men, 
and especially the coming of the trusted courier, 
whom he had sent to visit the village of Snow 
Face, the white renegade chief of the Sioux, 
The outlaw chief had determined to play a 
bold game for gold. 
Brick Benson had told Buffalo Bill that 
Captain Dash was no other than the elegant 
sport known as “Gambler Gaul,” who was 
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had captured Buffalo Bill, and then been toced 
to the opinion that it was a case of mistaken 
identity. 

_ When presented to the reader, Captain Dash 
1s pacing up and down before his tent. 

He is dressed as stylishly as though for a ride 
on horseback in Central Park, New York. | 

Napoleon boots incase his feet, and a slouch 
hat of black, with a broad brim, is set upon his 
head in a rakish kind of manner, 

The hat is enriched by a gold cord, and the 
flap is pinned up with a pin representing a torch- 
holder, of red, and in it a flame of blue. 

Corduroy trousers, stuck in the boot-tops, a 
jacket of the same, a belt of arms, and a sash of 
red complete his costume, with the addition of 
a pair of Mexican spurs, 

The men had nearly all arrived, when, one 
day, a horseman appeared, and reported for 

uty. 





WHO ARE YOU? SPEAK |’ CRIED FORRESTER, 


' known along the frontier posts andin the mining-, He was in buckskin, masked, and yet one 
camps ; but whether he was or not, the mask he , who had seen his form and horse before would 


wore completely hid. 


‘paced to and fro in the canyon, before the tent 
which he had brought there with him on a pack- 
horse, 

There were other tents pitched about for the 
men, for Captain Dash had come well prepared 
for a campaign. 


as servants, one to cook, and the other to look 
after his horses and individual comfort. 


look before the arrival of one of the outlaws, _ 
To each of his picked men the outlaw chief 
had given perfect directions 





He was a man of handsome physique, as he, 


He had brought two men with him who acted : 


have recognised, in spite of his mask, none other 
than Cheeky. 

“You are Number Ten, I see,” said Captain 
Dash, who knew each one of his men, though 
unknown to them. 

‘* That’s my name now, cap’n.” 

‘Then about all of my men are here, except 
' one I sent on a special mission.” 

‘‘Thar’s one hain’t a-comin’, cap’n,” said 
Cheeky. 





These had given the place a very comfortable | ; 
‘and we meeted on the way here, and I jist found 


for reaching the | 


‘¢ Ah! how do you know that ?” 
‘* Wal, cap’n, we was pards for ever so long, 


out he were on the same trail I was, 
‘So we plays pards once more, and chipped 


place, and also told them just where they were in to capter a pretty gal from the fort as there 


to put their masks on. , 
One by one then the men began to drop in, 


and as they did so, they were welcomed by | 


'tenant Forrester, jist sailed in and recaptered 
‘the gal and sent my pard to the bottom of the 


their chief, 
All came masked, and no two came together. 


| was money in, we thought, ef we brought her 
‘to you fer ransom, 


“But a young officer as I knows ter be Lieu- 


After a dozen had arrived, Captain Dash had stream we was a-crossing.” 


sent Number Two and others out upon a scout- 
|ing expedition, and these were the ones who 


“6 What was his number?” 
‘¢ Thirteen.” 
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“Ah, yes, he went by the name of Brass in] administer a severe rebuke to the offenders, the | sincere, and you are furcing your lips to utic: 


the mines; but is he dead?” 
‘© Sart’in, cap’n.” 
“6 And you escaped?” 

“T lit out, sir, leavin’ the leddy with the 
officer.” 

‘6 Lieutenant Forrester you say he was?” 

*© Yas, cap’n.” 

** And the lady was from Tort Fairview?” 

** Yas, cap’n,” 

*6T wonder if it could have been Miss Ken- 
aerley ?” 

‘That's the name she told us was the one she 
went by.” ’ 

© Ah, you lost a prize, for she is very rich, 
and would have paid handsomely to be 
ransomed, ; 

‘6 But another time I will strike in that direc- 
tion,” and sending Cheeky to his tent, the chief 
turned to another party who just then rode into 
the canyon. ; : 

It was the four who had captured Buffalo Bill, 
and he was with them now, but wore a mask, 
and like the others, had his features now hidden 
from the eyes of his fellows. 

Unheeding the four, the chief sprang forward 
eagerly, and cried— 

“Hal Number One, by all that’s holy! 
Dismount and come to my tent at once.” 

And so it was that Buffalo Bill had entered 
the rendezvous of the Brotherhood. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A STARTLING RESEMBLANCE, 


WuEN Buffalo Bill left the fort upon the secret 
trail to discover the guilt or innocence of Lieu- 
tenant Forrester, it was the hope of General 
Carr, and of the scout also, that proof of the 
court-martial’s just verdict could be found, and 
if so, that the enemies of the young officer 
would have to acknowledge the cruel wrong 
they had done him. 

He had been gone for several weeks, and 
excepting his hasty visit to General Carr at mid- 
night, and his letter by the dumb courier, which 
he had named Snow Face, after his renegade 
master, no word had come from him. 

The scouts wondered where he was, and he 
was missed by many at the fort. 

But there were two who were most anxious 
regarding him, though neither had spoken to 
the other regarding the subject. 

These two were General Carr and Surgeon 
Frank Powell. 

Lieutenant Iorrester had been on cluty since 
his illness and the court-martial, and General 
‘Carr longed to have Bufialo Bill return with the 
news of his perfect innocence. 

But he alone knew how great was the risk 
which the scout had taken to find out the truth 
of the affair. 

With the success of Buffalo Bill’s plot not 
only would the truth be known about Fred 
Forrester, but the Brotherhood would be dealt 
a deadly blow, and the trail to the village of 
Snow Face, the renegade, be known, so that a 
secret force could be sent to attack the village. 

The general realized all that depended upon 
the scout, and as the days passed he became 
more anxious about him. 

True, Buffalo Bill had already visited Snow 
Wace, and representing himself to be the 
Deserter Sergeant, had passed as such ; but then 
there was the greater danger still of imperson- 
ating Brick Benson among men who had known 
him well, 

He had escaped detection from the keen eyes 
of Snow Face; but then, had the renegade ever 
scen the deserter ? the general wondered, 

That he knew the scout well by sight, he was 
aware. 

So General Carr could only keep his own 
counsel, and hope for the best until the time 
appointed for the scout’s return came around. 

The month was up the very day before Kate 
Kennerley’s adventure, and her rescue by Fred 
Forrester. 

General Carr saw that the jealousy of several 
officers, at Forrester’s rescue of the beautifal 
heiress, had made them more bi 

daring young licutenant, 
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r towards the 
and he intended to 
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first time that an opportunity was given him by 
any act or word against the officer. 

Kate Kennerley had told him her story the 
next morning, and it showed him how gallant 
had been the behaviour of red Forrester, and 
how modest his report of the aflair towards 
himself, 

Then Surgeon Powell and Texas Jack had 
brought in their account of their trailing, and 
the most prejudiced enemy of Licutenant 
Forrester could not but admit that because he 
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what you do not feel, so pardon me if I refu.- 
your band,” 

Ilad an Indian arrow come flying over t!.: 
stockade wall, and struck in the midst of t..: 
group, it would not have created a greater sen-.- 
tion than did the words of the young officer. 

General Carr turned hastily away, as thovsg) 
he had not heard what was said, while blunt vic 
Major Denton said, in his abrupt way— 

“ Dead centre, that shot, eh, Blackford ?” 

What would have been the result then so: 


as 
Lo 


was under a cloud he yet had not been guilty of | there no one knows, for suddenly Billy Bio. , 


trying to curry favour with the heiress, to cancel 
thereby his debt of five thousand dollars, 

A party of cavalry had been started to pursue 
the trail of the Indians, from their camp in the 
ford, and Lieutenant Forrester hac resumed his 
duties as adjutant. 

That evening at parade, the day following the 
one of Kate Kennerley's kidnapping, Lieutenant 
Torrester’s voice rang out even sharper and 
sterner than before, 

His orders were quick, his movements perfect, 
and he certainly looked very handsome in his 
uniform, 

But his face was pale and stern to severity, 
though his eyes shone with a fire that flashed 
defiance into the faces of those whom he knew 
to be his foes. 

After parade, the lieutenant went up to speak 
to the general, who had sent for him. 

There were in the group with the general, 
Major Denton, Surgeon Powell, several other 
officers, and Mrs, Denton, Kate, and_half-a- 
dozen ladies. , 

As usual, Lieutenant Blackford was haunting 
the side of Kate Kennerley, and, as lorrester 
approached, he said with a sneer— 

**Ah! does the exiled lieutenant intend to 
break his rule by joining ladies and gentlemen?” 

Kate turned, and saw Fred Forrester approach- 
ing, and at once replied— 

“T hope so indeed,” and she bowed in a 
marked way to lorrester, as the general stepped 
forward and said, at the same time olicring his 
hand— 

“Forrester, I received your request, and 
acquiesced in it, that I would not have you read 
a special order complimenting you before the 
command for your gallant rescue of Miss 
Kennerley, but I desire to say here, before my 
friends, that I have reported your conduct to 
the Department commander, and personally 
thank you.” 

The tone and manner of the general were so 
marked that even Burke Blackford failed to 
sneer. : 

He knew how far to go, just, and he was 
quiet, for he had caught the general’s eye upon 
him. 

** And I, too, Forrester, wish to thank you, 
and it is my pleasure to tell you that by the 
promotion of your captain to the division staff, 
you are now the captain of your company.” 

And Major Denton grasped the hand of the 
officer, whose face crimsoned, and then turned 
white again, 

“Accept my congratulations, Captain For- 
rester,” said Mrs, Denton, with a smile. 

** And may I offer mine, and say that your 
promotion would have been deserved if only for 
your gallant rescue of me.” 

Something very like an oath sprang from 
Lieutenant Llackiord’s lips as he heard Kate 
Kenneley’s warmly spoken words, but he 
muttered— 

‘Bah ! Iam a fool to suspect a woman can 
love a man who owes her money. 

By Jove! but Pil raise myself a peg in her 
regard, 

** Tl do it now.” 

And just as Surgecn Powcll released the hand 
ef the promoted officer in offering his congra- 
tulations, Burke Blackford stepped forward and 
said— 

**i say, Forrester, I must say you are young 
for a captain, but of course I am celighted, 
and—” 

Iie stopped suddenly, for the eyes of Pred 
Forrester met his own, and stern aad distinct 
canie the words— 

**Licutenant Blackford, at heart you are not 


the Boy Bugler, stepped forward with a salui-, 
and addressed Major Denton, 

The eyes of I'red Forrester fell full upon 1. 
face, and the two looked straight at each other. 

It was the first time that Fred Forrester h..: 
really had a good look at the Boy Bugler, an. 
now, with a cry that seemed wrung from i's 
heart, and with utter indifference to those pr.- 
sent, he sprang forward, grasped the youth |: 
the shoulder, and said, hoarsely, alos. 
flercely— 

** Boy, who are you? Speak ! Who are you, 
Lasik” 

‘* Billy Blew, sir, the Boy Bugler of your owa 
regiment,” was the calm reply. 

“By heavens! what a resemblance!” an! 
without a word more, the newly-appointed ca;- 
tain turned-‘upon his heel, and with a face th! 
had turned to the hue of a corpse, walked away 
like one who moved mechanically. 
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AFTER his strange exhibition of feeling, whi. 
no one could account for, when he beheld tl: 
Boy Bugler, Fred lorrester walked at once t» 
his quarters. 

Lientenant Burke Blackford almost forgot t1.s 
words addressed to him in his joy at discover::. : 
that Forrester had been made to feel dcep!:, 
from some cause or other, which the sight 3! 
Billy Blew had brought up. 

But there was one present who had noticcu 
what others had failed to observe, 

That one was Kate Nennerley, and her eys; 
had seen a strange look upon the Boy Bugler’ 
face when Vorrester had asked the question [ic 
did, and shown the feeling the sight of the youtu 
had caused an exhibition of. 

On account of his handsome face and gracefiii 
form, added to his cheery manner and wondet- 
ful musical talent, Billy Blew had become a 
general favourite with all, aud especially wit. 
the officers’ families, 

On several occasions Kate had talked with 
him, and had heard him tell the story of her 
uncle’s death, and of the coming of Fred For- 
rester to the rescue. 

H[e too had corroborated what had been said 
by several of the men, that Captain Kennerley 
seemed to have had some reason for doubting 
Forrester, and so had extracted from him a 
pledge to deliver the five thousand dollars and 
papers to his ward and niece, and the other 
money to the fort paymaster. 

Somehow Billy Blew had impressed Kate 
with the idea that he seemed to like to tell the 
story reflecting upon the honour of the lieutenant. 
and the expression which she saw on his face 
when Fred Forrester had scen him on the 
parade-ground, convinced her that she was 
right. 

The bugler had told her that he had ne: 
spoken a word to Lieutenant Forrester sinc: 
coming to the fort, and yet, as she saw a smile 
strangely like one of triumph, and in which s!.: 
read an expression of venom, sweep over the 
youth’s face, she mused to. herself— 

*©Those two have met before, and the be 
holds some secret against the Neutenant, I a. 
sure.” 

The surprise felt by all was taken advantay 
of by Burke Blackford, who said, in his draw: 
ing way— 

‘*My boy, how is it you frightened dhe ex 
dein so, for he turned livid, and luoked positives, 
scared—did he not, Miss Kenneérley 2” 

** Never having seea fright on a man’s face, 
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Licutenant Blackford, I am not one to appeal 
to; but the expression I observed seemed one of 
surprise and pain,” 

**T read it differently. So, my boy, tell me how 
it is that you frightened the captain so,” 

**T do not know, sir.” 

“ Have you ever met him before?” 

“Tn the fort, yes, though he has not appeared 
to notice me before.” 

“Perhaps it was from your resemblance to 
someone whom he remembers with pain and 
regret, and if so, we have no tight to pry into 
Mr. Forrester’s affairs. 

*©Come, Kate, shall we return home?” and 
Mrs. Denton settled the question very decidedly, 
and the words prevented further discussion ; so 
the group separated. 

Surgeon Powell had been a silent but atten- 
tive observer of all that had happened, and so 
he made his way towards the newly-promoted 
officer’s quarters. 

THe was glad of Forrester’s promotion, especially 
so at the time, as he knew that he had been made 
Co suffer deeply. 

But then, the young officer had distinguished 
himself on several occasions, and his superiors 
had recommended him for promotion, while it 
was given out that he was the best soldier in the 
regiment, and, having graduated at the head of 
his class, stood weil with the War Depart- 
ment. 

The promotion of his captain to the staff 
gave the chance of his advancement, as senior 
lieutenant of the company, and it had been a 
pleasure to Surgeon Powell when Major Denton 
had told Forrester of his good fortune. 

When the little scene occurred with Billy 
Blew, Surgeon Frank Powell had taken it that 
the boy’s face had recalled some startling and 
unhappy memory in the past of Tred Forrester. 

But when he saw the look on the bugler’s 
face, a smile that seemed to him really devilish 
in its expression, he came to the conclusion that 
the two had met before, and that it was the 
youth himself, and not a resemblance, that 
caused the officer to show the exhibition of 
feeling he had given way to. 

So to the quarters of Fred Forrester he 
wended his steps, and stepped upon the little 
piazza, just as the sun's last rays were dying out 
in the western horizon, 

Bg ae * * * 

Fred Forrester walked to his quarters like one 
in a dream, 

He did not show joy at his promotion, which 
would have given him the utmost delight a few 
months before, and perhaps he never thought 
of it. 

He entered his quarters, laid aside his sword 
and hat mechanically, and began to pace to and 
fro, without putting on his fatigue uniform as 
was his wont, 

His brow was clouded, his lips set, and ever 
and anon he would mutter something to him- 
self, 

Presently there came the bang of his little 
gate, and he started, looked out of the door, 
and beheld Surgeon Powell. 

Upon other visits he had met the surgeon 
upon the piazza, and they had sat there together, 
but now he called out— 

‘¢ Come in, Powell.” 

“Why, Forrester, you look as though you 
had seen a ghost, for you are white-faced and 
nervous.” 

‘*T have seen what to me was worse than a 
ghost; but sit down,’ and the words seemed 
forced. 

‘My dear Forrester, you are not well, and 
you have exerted yourself too much, after your 
severe wound, 

*©T must look after you yet, I see,” and the 
surgeon spoke in the low, tender-voiced manner 
natural to him. 

The officer lauched bitterly and said— 

“Tam perfectly well physically, Powell, so 
there is no need of your services in that direction ; 
but I suffer here, and here,” and he put his hand 
first upon his heart, then upon his head.” 

* Perhaps I can help you, Korrester, so if you 
care to place confidence in me, tell me ol your 
troubles, 





** Tf you need any money I have a few hundred 
laid up, which are at your service, I assure you.” 

“You dear, good friend; but I have two 
montlis’ pay due to me, and a few hundred in 
hand. 

**T hope soon to be able to pay back the 
money I lost belonging to Miss Kennerley. 

‘When that is paid, I shall draw only my 


absolute needs from the paymaster, devoting the 


balance towards paying the Government back 
what I lost.” 

**My dear Forrester, you are too sensitive 
about this, for only a few scandal-lovers believe 
you to have kept that money, and Miss Kennerley 
neither thinks of it nor needs it, I am sure.” 

**Sull, Iam guilty in the eyes of some, 

“ Had I not given up gambling, I might soon 
have won the amount, or perhaps lost far more. 
But I do not play cards now.” 

** Yes, that is remarked upon 5 but you must 
cheer up, Forrester, for you area hero, renember 
and a captain, and you'll live down these slurs of 
foes, my word upon it. 

‘But why do you not visit the general’s, as he 
asks you to do, and Major Denton’s, for certainly 
they are your friends ?” 

““T pay my duty call at both places, Powell, 
and that is all I can or will do. 

“Tam no longer a socicty man, and I rather 
begin to find I am a pretty clever fellow, as I 
like my own company. 

** You know this is no hint to you, for with- 
out your manly regard I would be desolate indeed, 
and I appreciate the kindly feeling of the men 
towards me, while Iam sure 1 can cont on 
Buffalo Bill, By the way, where is he?” 

** Off on a scout.” 

**T have not seen him since I got over my 
wound,” 

** No, he came to see you before he left, and he 
is away on a special scout.” 

“ TTe has been gone some time now, and I only 
hope no harm has befallen him.” 

**T hope not; but, candidly, I am anxious 
about him, as the general is also. Hark !” 

As silence fell between them, the notes of a 
bugle broke upon their ears. 

It was dark now, and they stepped out upon 
the piazza, into the moonlight. 

Then the notes of the bugle rose clear, ring- 
ing, pathetic, floating away into softest cadence, 
then bursting forth in stirring melody, 

Suddenly the air changed into the plaintive, 
weird notes of Campbell’s * Soldier’s Dream,” 


a master hand, to utter the words— 


“The bugles sung truce, and the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die.” 

“Good heavens, Powell! there is only one 
person I ever knew who could play like that on 
the bugle, could play tuat air, and— Tell me! 
who is that bugler ?” 

The words, at first in amazement uttered, 
changed almost fiercely as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

‘Tt is the Boy Bugler of your own regment— 
Billy Blew,” answered Powell, struck with the 
manner of Fred Forrester, and remembering the 
scene upon the parade-ground. 

‘* Billy Blew, the Boy Bugler—ah! that boy 
I saw, with his startling face. 

** Powell, will you do me a favour?” 

6* Willingly.” 

“© I wish to know who it was that played that 
unforgotten air, for I knew one that played it 
just the same way. 

‘© Will you kindly send that Boy Bugler to me, 
now?” 

“Certainly ; and I will drop in later to see 
you, and bring a nerve tonic I wish you to 
take.” 

And the kind surgeon went on his errand, and 
soon after the Boy Bugler entered the quarters 
of Pred I’orrester. 

CHAPTER SAS 

IN THE NET. 

WE will now return to Bullalo Gill, whom we 

Jeft in the camp of the Lrotherhood in the 
Spirit Canyon, 


Tit. 


and the bugle seemed fairly, under the touch of 
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As he rode up with the four men who had 
been his captors, his horse, dress, and appear- 
ance generally indicated that he was none other 
than Brick Benson, the Deserter Sergeant, 

Then, too, there was his brand, of a red 
torch-holder with blue flame, and the number, 
Vze, on his mask, to indicate to the outlaw that 
he was the trusty messenger whom he had sent 
to the village of Snow V'ace, the renegade white 
chief, 

The scout dismounted quietly, led his horse a 
few paces away, and staked him out, and re- 
turned to the tent of the outlaw chief, 

He had not taken the bit out of the horse’s 
mouth, nor had he unsaddled him, while he had 
shortened the lariat. 

The place where he staked him out was just 
where the canyon turned, and there was a clump 
of timber beyond, through which the trail 
ran. 

In his belt the scout had loosened his. 
revolvers, and both of them were cocked, for a 
second of time might be a life to him. 

lis quick glance had shown him that the 
outlaws had their horses further away in the 
canyon, and the four who had returned with 
Bulfalo Bill had already put their animals out to 
feed, unsaddling and unbridling them. 

One had offered to take the scout’s horse, but 
he had said he would look after him, when he 
had had a talk with the chief, 

So quietly did Buffalo Bill make his arrange- 
ments for a sudden dash, if he found need of it, 
that not even the chief observed aught strange, 
and in fact, no one now held suspicion of the 
scout’s being a spy in the camp. 

But Buffalo Bill had planned for all that 
might occur. 

Captain Dash might recognise him, something 
might occur to arouse suspicion, and in that 
case there was but one thing to do, kill the chief 
and fly for his life. 

He had been on the search of the trails in the 
neighbourhood for a week, and learned the 
country well. 

He had, by night, on foot, been almost into 
the canyon, so he was prepared for a flight, or 
a fight. 

He walked up to the tent of Captain Dash, 
and took the hand extended to him. 

“Benson, my friend, I am glad to see you 
back, for I was getting very anxious about you,” 
he said, in an earnest way. 

‘© Why so, chief?” 

“‘T thought that perhaps Snow Face had 
scalped you, or his braves had ambushed 
you?” 

a They did, but got the worst of it.” 

“ Ah ! then your mission ‘was a failure ?” 

“Oh, no, for I did not let the Sioux know I 
was forced to kill two of their braves. 

*©You see I resemble Buffalo Bill so very 
much, I looked for trouble, and to be on guard 
against ambush, I put a dummy in my saddle, 
and walked behind my horse.” 

‘* You are a smart one, Benson.” 

‘¢Thank you, chief, I only have to out-Indian 
Indian, you know, sir,” 

** And you did?” 

“Two red-skins put holes into my dummy, 
see here are the wounds, for I dressed my 
blankets up in my coat, and as they sprang for 
the scalp, with a string I pulled the dummy out 
of the saddle, and shot them.” 

“Good ! but you were lucky to think of your 
cunning scheme. 

** Now tell me if you saw Snow Face ?” 

‘©T did, and gave him your letter, sir, and he 
has written one in return,” 

‘‘T sce; give it to me, please.’ 

The chicf touk the letter, and read it through, 
and then asked-—— 

‘* Did you see him open my letter?” 

‘ST did, sir.” 

“And read it?” 

6b Yes, ” 

“Did he seem surprised?” 

“tTe certainly started when he saw the 
writing, and at what he read in the letter, 
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chief.” e 
** He then wrote this to ine ? 
6“ Ves. sir.” 
es, sit. 


L be my ally, and asks 
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when I intend to visit him, or retreat to his 
country, to send a courier on ahead that he may 
notify all of his hunting-parties.” 

“ Yes, it would be wisest, sir, for the Sioux 
are hard to make understand that some p le- 
faces are their friends, and others their foes.” 

‘They will understand my friendship better 
when I have sent them some plunder, which I 
will do. 

‘*But you have done well, Benson, to go to 
the Sioux camps.” 

“Better remember to call me by my number.” 

“6 True, I’ll bear it in mind ; but let me know 
more of Snow Face.” 

‘© What more would you know, sir? 


‘“‘ He is the real chief of the Sioux?” | oe, 


“Ves, sir,” 

‘* And they obey him as such ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; they regard him as a superior 
being.” | 

** How many braves has he?” 

*€ Quite a large force.” 

‘‘ And his stronghold is a safe one?” 

**Oh, yes; he could defend it against an 
army.” 

** Benson—I mean Mumber One?” 

** Yes, chief.” 

‘* How does Snow Face live ?” 

‘*He has a cabin for his home, and his 
numerous raids have enabled him to furnish it 
most comfortably.” 

‘6 Are there no white captives in his village ?” 

‘I saw no captives, sir,” 

‘* Another question.” 

‘* Yes, sir, all you please.” 

** You were in his cabin?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** Ts he married ?” 

‘*I saw no Indian wife, sir, if he had any.” 

**T did not mean an Indian wife.” 

** With all the charges against Snow Face, 
chief, of wrong-doing, I have never heard of his 
taking white women captive to his village, 
though to men he is merciless.” 

Captain Dash gave a sigh of relief, and so 
did the scout, for he had cleverly fenced off the 
queries of the outlaw, whose words told him 
that he had a suspicion that there was a white 
woman inthe village of the Sioux, 

“T had heard that Snow Face had a beautiful 
white captive with him, Number One, and.I am 
glad to know such is not the case, as you say he 
has none.” 

‘‘Rumours are often sent to the fort that 
there are white captives among the Indians, and 
Ihave always made it my duty to get at the 
truth—” : 

‘“* Rumours sent to the fort—and you have 
made it your duty to discover the truth ?” 

The words were sharply uttered, and it was 
evident that the chief was suddenly made 
suspicious, and his words called the scout toa 
realisation of what he had said; but he coolly 
returned— 


“Yes, sir, for you remember I was a soldier, 
and am a deserter—” 


“Ab, yes, but you startled me when you 
spoke of the fort. 
**You know I must be so careful, in the life 
I lead, and I donot know whom to trust, and am 


constantly in dread of finding a spy among my 
men. 


_ “Do you think any man would take such 
risks, chief, as to come here 2?” 
‘¢ Buffalo Bill would.” 


_ The scout gave the credit to Captain Dash of 
hitting the truth ; but before more was said, 
Number Two came to the tent and called the 
chief aside. 


That he was the subject of conversation 
Buffalo Bill knew, and he saw that something 


had gone wrong ; but he prepared for the worst, 
come as it might. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 348.) 


Our Comie Column, 


CAUSE FOR REGRET, 


Mr. Lukers: ‘*Say, you! Ilev you paid 
{er that young one’s seat ?” 

ORGAN-GRINDER: ‘‘ No.” ; 

*¢ Then lift it on to your knee. I want to sit 
down.” 

‘*T shall not.” 

‘*Then I’ll remove the youngster myself.” 


Mr, Lukers attempts to carry out his threat, 
but speedily has occasion to wish he hadn't, 
when he discovers the supposed youngster to be 
the organ grinder’s monkey. 
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CONSIDERATE. —Fond Mamma: ‘* Why don’t 
you take your dollie with you to the tea party?” 
Little Dot: “I don’t fink dollie would like 
folks to know zat she hasn’t anysing but summer 
clothes.” 

Ciry AND Country Houses. — Jinks: 
“Winks must be doing finely. He tells me he 
has a country house and a city house.” Binks: 
‘‘He has, He takes care of my country house 
in winter, and my city house in summer.” 

AT Home.—New Minister: “Is your papa 
at home, little girl? I am the new minister, 
and I understand that he is one of the pillars of 
the church,” Little Girl: ‘Oh, yes, he’s always 
at home to ministers, Ministers don’t have bills, 
you know.” 

SHE WANTED De.Lay.—Adorer: ‘‘ As we 
are to be married in January, should we not 
announce our engagement?” Sweet Girl: 
‘*No, no; not yet, not yet.” ‘‘My own, I 
would not hasten to make known the sweet 
truth to all the world were not the time so short. 
Can you not bring yourself to acknowledge your 
betrothal without further delay?” ‘No, no! 
Wait, I beg of you.” ‘* But why, my shrinking 
little angel?” ‘* Wait until all the Christmas 
presents are in, or half of them will be held back 
for wedding presents,” 
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No. XXIII. 
LUCILLA; 

OR, 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


UT back the hands of the clock of time 
eleven hundred years, 
We are in the fourth year of the reign of the 


| Great Emperor Charlemagne, 


The greatest conqueror of Europe the would 
has seen down to the famed Napoleon, 

Having overcome all Germany and France, 
his legions congregated on the borders of Italy. 

This was in the year of Our Lord 772, 

' The Pope of that period was Adrian I. 

A potentate, whose power, owing to his being 
the head of the Church, was enormous—indeed, 
second alone to that of the conqueror. 

Now between this ecclesiastic and Desiderius, 
the King of the Lombards, there existed a 
deadly feud, 

Desiderius was the most important monarch 
of the petty States of Italy, then split up into 
various little kingdoms and dukedoms, 

The government of the Lombardian realm 
seems to have been shared by the son of Desi- 
derius—Adelchi. 

Adelchi was one of the most noted warriors 
of that age. 

A worthy son of a valiant sire. 

With‘a noble mind and a heart that was tender 
as it was brave. 

In person he was greatly above the average 
height of mankind. 

In fact, he stood over six feet six inches, and 
towered over his soldiers like some gigantic 
monarch of the forest over surrounding sap- 
lings, 

His limbs were perfectly proportioned, despite 
this extreme height, and his brawny arms and 
legs possessed muscles of steel. 

Dark chestnut locks hung in profusion down 
to his shoulders. 

They shaded a face bronzed with exposure to 
the sun and storm, but noble in expression. 

His eyes were large and piercing, of hazel hue, 
and capable of every variety of change. 

Such was Adelchi in the flower of his youth, 
the idol of the Lombards, and the glory of his 
father. 

Thus stood affairs in 772, when the Pope 
determined on dealing a blow to Desiderius that 
should effectually destroy his rival’s ever-grow- 
ing power and arrogance. 

In his closet he sat in close communion with 
his familiar friend and counsellor, Spazzi. 

There was intellectual strength in the latter’s 
thin face, and the little bead-like black eyes 
that never seemed still for a moment. ’ 

He had been a boy with the Pope, when both 
were careless creatures and thought little that 
one day they would attain such eminent positions. 

‘* And, tell me, Spazzi, what from our brother 
Charlemagne?” asked the Pope. 

The other looked at a dispatch he held in 
his hand. 

‘* As usual, your Holiness, the mighty warrior 
has carried all before him, Everywhere his 
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arms are victorious, and his enemies fly at his' ‘Gone to Rome!” cried Desiderius. ** Foolish | golden tresses, yet wet with the water of the 


approach,” ; boy ! he places his head within the jaws of the | Tiber, hanging down her beautiful face, she 
“Tis well,” replied the Pope, and his eyes lion.” advanced to meet him, 


flashed. ‘‘ Thinkest thou he istruetome?” | ‘‘He has done so before, and returned in; Their eyes met. 
‘* He hath been ever good and faithful servant , safety,” said one old ccurtier. And although no word of affection passed, it 
of Mother Church, Jesu be praised !” | The pitcher may go to the well too oft,” | was love at first sight. 
The Pope reflected deeply. sighed the king. **Oh, how can I thank—how reward you, 
‘Then he said— And he sought his private room in moody | sir?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘* Methinks that, if by our own joint counsel | silence, leaving the courtiers with the shadow of| ‘‘ By one favour,” he said in a low voice. 
we could hit on means to cause strife between | his own gloom clouding their countenances, ‘* Name it.” 
the great emperor and this insolent king of the: Meanwhile, Adelchi urged his horse at its; ‘‘Tell me your name, and permit me to see 
Lombards, Desiderius, we might destroy this | highest speed. you again. I am but a peasant, but I would 
haughty Italian.” He continued his journey for three days, only | gaze once more on thy beauteous face, ere I 
“Your Holiness will please to recollect the stopping to give his horse necessary rest. leave Rome for ever.” 
strong link binding the emperor with the king.”; At last he came near the Eternal City. She answered with heaving bosom— 
‘* You speak of Charlemagne having married = He halted at a farmhouse on its borders. ‘* Nay, sir, you cannot deceive me. Your 
Ermengarda, the daughter of the Lombardian?”; Here, having refreshed himself, his squire, |speech and bearing tell me that you are not 
‘‘I do, Desiderius is the father of the and hissteed, he procured a peasant’s dress from | what you seem,” 
empress, and that is a tie not lightly rent.” the farmer, and proceeded alone on foot to the} He was about to give her words a denial. 
“Yet rent it must be, and that by your aid, | city. But he could not persist in falsehood to this 
mine old friend,” said the Pope. ‘*We have,! He obtained admission after he had told a| fair-haired angel. 
between us, accomplished greater things than! tale sufficiently plausible to satisfy the guard at} She continued— 
this.” the gate. ‘* Who and what are you? Speak freely, and 
** By the saints’ aid, and the keenness of your: And he proceeded on foot towards the house | believe that the one whose life you have pre- 
Holiness’s brain,” replied the other. wherein lived the spy in the pay of the|served, would never divulge your secret, what- 
At last, after rejecting many schemes, the Lombards, soever it might be.” 
two decided on the course to be adopted. | Suddenly he heard loud cries for help in a| The Lombard replied— 


* s * e * 
The scene changes to 
Lombardy, 
We are at the Court 
of the valiant old king, 


the chief ornament of || A 


which is the soldier- 
peince, Aldelchi. 

A fine old man was 
Desiderius, 

But now his rugged 
features, naturally hand- 
some, were distorted 
with rage. 

‘*By the rood, but 
this is too much,” said 
the king to the council- 
lors who were assembled. 

“This Pope—who is 
better fitted for a lawyer 
than a priest—is becom- 
ing even more overbear 
ing. Our arms in Italy 
are nearly everywhere 
triumphant, and we have 
spared him, but now I 
hear that he would sow 
strife between us and 
our son-in-law, the great 


Charlemagne.” 
Aldelchi said sooth- 
ingly— 
‘“*Nay, nay, father 
mine, this is but some 
illusion.” 


*‘T have it on the word of a spy in Rome, 
whose information has just reached me.” 

The old man handed Adelchi a scroll written 
in the cypher used by them in their dealings 
with the Roman correspondent, 

Adelchi perused it hastily. 

His fine face became convulsed with passion. 

‘“‘This is indeed infamous! Why, the em- 
peror has hitherto been a faithful ally— Stay, 
I cannot, will not, believe it—no, no!” 


And he rushed madly from the presence of | 


Desiderius. 

The king and court were in amazement at 
his abrupt disappearance. 

There was a few seconds’ pause. 

Then Desiderius directed one of his officers to 
at once proceed to the residence of his son, and 
inquire the reason of this sudden departure 
when his counsel was so much needed. 

When the courtier returned, he knelt before 
the king, and said— 

‘* Your noble son only stopped to leave this 
scroll, ere he called for his steed and squire, and 
rode madly in the direction of the south.” 

The king tore the scroll open. 

It contained but a few words to the effect 
that Adelchi would not believe that his Holiness 
could be so treacherous as to endeavour to sow 
discord between the emperor and his father, but 
that he would neither rest nor return until he 
had gone to Rome and found out for himself. 
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6‘i1— WAS VERY WEAK, BUT JUMPED BOLDLY,” 


He turned, and saw a young female just 
sinking in the River Tiber, by which he was 
walking. 

Her boatman was, like a coward, swimming 
to shore, and, only intent on his own safety, had 
left the unfortunate girl to perish. 

The bystanders were unable or unwilling to 
render any assistance, but, without a second’s 
hesitation, the noble Adelchi, without waiting 
to divest himself of any article of his attire, 
boldly sprang into the stream, and swam towards 
the spot where she had disappeared. 

His enormous strength enabled him to reach 
her as she rose for the last time. 

Then he supported her carefully to the bank 
of the river, and here some of the women, who 
had watched the boat accident with dismay, 
bore her into a house, and attended to her. 

No more lovely face had ever met the gaze of 
Adelchi. 

And, despite his wet clothes, the Lombardian 
waited at the door to hear that she was conscious 
once more. 

At last he was summoned 'to her presence, 
and with a beating heart, the young giant, who 
had never felt fear, strode to the apartment, 
where, after she had been restored, she awaited 
his coming. 

If Adelchi had thought the maiden lovely when 
unconscious, he thought her even more so now, 
as with heightened colour, and her resplendent 


‘¢ Lady, I know I can trust thee. I am 
Adelchi, the Lombard.” 

S* What, he of whom 
the whole world has sung 
his praises?” 

‘* Ay ; undeservedly, I 
fear. But to whom am 
I speaking ?” 

**T am called Lucilla, 
the daughter of a noble 
named Leontius; but 
you must visit us, and 
hear my father’s thanks.” 

Hestarted, 

**Leontius—the good 
and true friend to Lom- 
bardy, and the enemy of 
the Pope? This is, in- 
deed, a happy meeting ! 
Lady, I will attend thy 
sire this night, but beg 
him to receive me thus, 
as my life would be in 
danger were my enemies 
to know of my presence 
here.” 

“I give the promise. 
But do not fail to come.” 

They were interrupted 
by an attendant of Leon- 
tius, who had brought a 
litter to remove his 
young mistress, 

The lovers—for such 
were they indeed—al- 
though so lately met, then parted. 

That night Adelchi waited on the Roman 
patrician. 

He was greeted warmly and gratefully by 
Lucilla’s delighted sire, who was well versed in 
all that had been proceeding at the Papal 
Court. 

Adelchi learned enough to tell him that 
Charlemagne had been so worked on by false 
representations, that war was imminent. 

Not a moment was to be lost. 

Yet, although he only stopped another day in 
the Eternal City, when he turned his steps from 
it, it was as the betrothed of Lucilla, the love- 
liest maid of Rome. 

« * * € e 

War broke out. 

Renowned as were Desiderius and Aldechi, 
they had met with their master. 

For, apart from the unparalleled genius of 
Charlemange for war, his armies were prépon- 
deratingly numerous. 

For ove man that Desiderius and Adelchi 
could put into the field, Charlemagne could put 
a dozen, and this, of course, soon told on the 
forces of the Lombardians. 

Again, the forces ot Desiderius and Adelchi, 
although some portion of them was a body of 
good soldiers, were principally raw levies ; those 
of the emperor were the flower of the martial 
strength ot Europe. 
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$everal engagements took place, 

"7¢e Lombardians displayed great valour, but 
were always defeated and with heavy loss. 

Now came the final blow to Adelchi and 
Desiderius. ; 

The emperor in person took charge of his 
chief army, and descending on Lombardy, forced 
the king and his son to a most unequal combat. 

The Lombards were totally defeated by weight 
of numbers. 

With a faithful soldier Desiderius escaped 
from the field, and made the best of his way 
towards Pavia, 

This was one of the most important strong- 
holds of Lombardy, : 

Meanwhile, his son, with the. remnant of his 
division, was forced back into the city of Verona, 

The triumph of the Pope was complete. 

The despair of the old king was too terrible 
fur words. 

At last the evil tidings reached Rome. 

The city was illuminated at the collapse of an 
ancient enemy, 

Nearly every heart beat hich with joy. 

jut there were exceptions. 

And among these, one heart that was nearly 
broken— Lucilla’s. 

She was fully aware of the disaster to the 
Lombardians, but the fate of Adelchi was un- 
known. ; 

Whether he was alive or dead none could tell. 

With the herofsm of her noble race, she deter- 
mined to ascertain what had befallen him, 

She stole forth secretly from Rome, with the 
intention of reaching Pavia, and trying to gain 
from some source the intelligence of her lover’s 
fate. 

When Lucilla arrived at the fated city, she 
found it given over to the sword, and the town 
in flames, while, last of all, she beheld Desi- 
derius slaughtered before her eyes. 

And this before she could find out about 
Adelchi. 

Nearly distracted, she resolved to seek out 
Ermengarda, the sister of Adelchi, and wife of 
Charlemagne, who had accompanied the emperor 
on his triumphal march, 

From Ermengarda she 
sympathy and information. 

Lut the empress was at first inclined to spurn 
her, as she did not regard favourably the pro- 
posed marriage of her brother with Lucilla, 

At last the Roman maiden’s tears and entreaties 
melted the heart of the stern and ambitious 
Ermengarda. 

She told her that she would find her lever in 
Verona. 

Ill and weak the fainting girl dragged her 
limbs thither. 


sought to obtain 


No; sooner would he perish. 

But on his finding that all this had been pro- 
vided for, that the faithful few had also the 
same chance of liberty as himself—then, and 
not till then, he consented. 

No time was to be lost. 

The two gaolers, who had been suborned, 
auided them to the inner wall of the Castle 
Verona. 

Ilere their part of the compact ended. 

They had provided ropes for the scaling of the 
wall, which was washed by the river, 

In attempting to descend on the other side, 
Lucilla lost her hold, and fell into the fast- 
flowing stream. q 

The young giant was standing on the summit 
of the wall, for, with native nobility, he insisted 
on Lucilla going first, to give her a chance of 
escaping in case of their flight being discovered. 

Ile was very weak ; but jumped boldly, and 
saved her again. 

As the pair were lifted into the boat awaiting 
them, the cheers of Charlemagne’s army enter- 
ing the city in triumph rent the air, 

Verona had basely surrendered, 

Dut the lovers were free ! 

- Aldechi lived to raise another army, 

Ile was once more beaten. 

And he fell in the strife. 

The blow was too much for the faithful 
Lucilla, who had undergone so much for her 
lover’s sake. 

Shortly after this sad event, the heroine of 
Verona was found dead. 

Her heart was broken ! 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 331.) 
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>, TALL, thin man, dressed in a high silk 
Li» hat, rough grey shirt, corduroy trousers, 
and well-worn boots, sat in front of the principal 
saloon in Nez Perces, smoking a black clay 
pipe. 

J IIe had just been elected ‘* mayor” of the 
little mining town, and to sustain the honour 
and dignity of the office, he had purchased the 
silk head gear. 

‘*It seems ter me,” said the mayor, crossing 
his legs, and shifting himself slightly on the 
beer-keg, ‘‘ that I’d orter shoot the next man 
who calls me Jim. A man who’s been lected 
to the—” 

** Hello, Jim Billings, you a-loafin’ yit ?” 

A rough voice interrupted the mayor’s 
thoughts, and a short, red-faced individual, 


The influence of Ermengarda procured her a | <iressed like the official, except as to the high 


pass through the lines of Charlemagne’s army. 
This army was then investing the city of 
Verona, 


| nat, came sauntering towards the saloon. 


‘* Zoajin’ yit? ’ repeated Mr. Billings. ‘Seems 
ter me I’m ‘lowed ter loaf, bein’ ‘lected’ znani- 


And she had great difficulty in passing through | mously mayor uv this city.” 


the lines, 


The red-faced man took a seat on another 


Ilowever, at last she reached the interior of | beer-keg near the official, and also produced a 


the city, only to find further trouble there. 


black clay pipe, which, after several attempts, 


Verona had been garrisoned by a miscellaneous | he succeeded in lighting. 


party of soldiers, who, while swearing allegiance 
to the Lombardians, were not reliable. 

This was quickly proven. 

For ere long they had made a prisoner, 


“Jim, we ‘lected you mayor ’ka’se you wuz 
the laziest man in Boone county. We—” 

“Now, see hyer, Bill Taylor; mebbe you 
don't understand jest what my persition here 


This was no other than Adelchi, the young; is.” 


o brave, who had been thrust into a loathsome 
cell, 


“Hit ain’t no difPrunce frum formerly,” re- 
plied Bill, calmly. ‘A mayor ain’t no more 


A cell so hideous that even his gaolers feared | than an ord’nary hoss-thief, but then you’re a 
to enter it alone, so infested was it with toads,| good sight worse than any mayor I’ve ever 


rats, and other horrors. 


It was in this dreadful haunt that the lovers 
met. 


Even in this short time the privations and | appeared. 


hardships he had encured had so changed 


seen,” 
Iie of the silk headgear was about to make 
another hot retort, when a third person 


He was a well-dressed young fellow, and he 


Adelchi, that for a moment Lucilla did not] carried a satchel swung over his broad shoulders, 


recognise the handsome gallant youth who had 
so easily won her heart, 
She had bribed all the retainers heavily. 
Otherwise they would never have been allowed 
to meet. 


**Is this the Nez Perces hotel?” he asked, 
looking from the tall man on one beer-keg to the 
short one on the other. 

‘Tit is,” answered Bill Taylor, solemnly. 

“*T reckon so,” replied Jim Billings, with 


On her submitting her plans for his escape, | dignity. 


his haughty spirit recoiled from the conditions 
with scorn, mingled with horror. 


Secing that they agreed on the subject, the 


young man took a seat, unswung his satchel, and 


Could he forsake his faithful few es the price | wiped the perspiration from his face, 


of his liberty ? 


‘* Prospeetin’?” inquired Bill, 


*¢ Ves, I came down from San José, hearing 
that there was a pretty fair look-out here.” 

‘* Pretty fair?’ echoed the mayor. ‘* Why, my 
son, thar ain’t no end to the gold you can pick 
up here fer the diggin’.” 

‘Ts that so?” 

** Ain’t that so, Bill?” 

‘True as gospel,” asseverated Mr. Taylor, 
*¢TTit ain’t no zzusual thing fer a man in these 
parts to pick up his ten thousand a week.” 

**Ten thousand what?” asked the young man, 
growing interested. , 

* Dollars,” assured Bill, who, since he had 
been “ prospectin’” in Boone county had never 
possessed more than fifty cents at one time. 

**You don't say so !” 

The young man arose to his feet, and Jooked 
the two men over carefully, 

*¢ We ain’t askin’ of you ter believe what we 
say,” Jim continued, ‘‘but it’s an actual fact 
thet I hey made as high as seven thousand 
dollars in one day. Usually I don’t aver’ge 
more’n twenty-five hundred.” 

Inasmuch as at that very moment the Mayor 
of Nez Perces didn’t possess a nickel in cash, we 

| may or may not believe what he said. 
i ‘Lhe young man did. 

‘Well, then, gentlemen, I seem to have 
struck Iuck at Jast. I came from the East a 
week ago, and since then I have been wandering 
about in search of a gold-mine. Can either of 
you tell me the location of ene in this vicinity 
that is for sale? I have a few hundred 
dollars—” 

The tall, thin man, and the short, red-faced ' 
man both left their beer-kegs. 

‘*You want to buy a 
mayor. 

‘Did I understand you ter say that yer hed 
severial hundred dollars?” inquired Mr, Taylor. 

**Yes, Isaidso, If it won’t put you to teo 
much inconvenience to—” 

** Nary a bit.” 

The young man wondered why the two mi!- 
lionaires shook hands so effusively, and ex- 
changed such expressive winks, 

“You have the money with you, I suppose— 
small matter,” suggested the mayor, 

‘* Ves,” responded the stranger. ‘ My name 
is Gus Charvel, and I’m ready to transact the 
business at once. Would—would you just as 
lief show me the mine now, if you have time?” 

**QOh, yes, of course, Come along with Mister 
Taylor an’ me, an’ we'll let you have one of 
our’n, To tell the truth, since I’ve been ’lected 
Mayor of Nez Perces, I don’t care partie’ly about 
keepin’ all my prop’ty. I suppose you know 
how to work a mine, Mister—” 

‘*Charvel,” said the young man. ‘No, I 
can’t say that I do, but I’m quick at learning.” 

‘An’ you have the tools—sluice-boxes an? 
picks, etcetery ?” 

“No; I have nothing at all.” 

Well, we'll throw them in.” 

By this time the trio had reached the deep 
gulch running behind the village, and halted at 
a deserted mining-camp. 

‘* This is one which I called the ‘Jim Dandy 
Mine,’” the mayor announced, pausing, and 
waving his arm towards a rickety-looking lean- 
to, against which stood a couple of rusty spades 
and pickaxes. ‘‘ I abandoned this claim because 
it never paid me more’n a thousand a week, It’s 
grown kinder rusty sence, but you kin hev the 
whole outfit fer half what it’s worth, Thar’s 
tools enqugh here, I reckon, to start yer with.” 

The ‘Jim Dandy Mine” was one which had 
existed only in name, 

Jim Billings and Bill Taylor had both tried to 
find a mine there, but failed. 

‘*TIow much do you want for the mine?” the 
young man asked. “I'll give you the money 
now if I’ve got it, and you can fence off the 
amount of ground belonging to me right away. 
I don’t want to go digging in anyone else’s 
claim.” 

‘* Well,” responded the mayor, slowly, “1 
don’t know exactly how much ter charge yer 
fer the mine. You see, you ain’t very likely 
to make more’n a thousand or fifteen hundred a 
week out of it, and so I’m kinder in doubt. 
Mebbe Mister Taylor ’ere could fix a price.” 

Mr. Taylor wrinkled his brows, thrust Inis 


mine?” asked the 
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hands several times through his bushy hair, 
twisted his whiskers, and went throagh various 
other motions indicative of deep thought, before 
replying— 

‘Waal, I mought say thet two hundred 
dollars ain’t no—” 

‘*T'}l take it at that,” said the young man, 
whereat both the tall and the short man once 
more exchanged winks. ‘ lLere is your money, 
Hold on! Don’t go yet.” 

The men had both evinced a sudden desire to 
return to the saloon, 

* Won't you stake off my claim here before 
you leave me?” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Dill; “ Iclean fergot that. 
Gimme yer spade.” 

He took that useful weapon, and drew a deep 
ine in the earth several yards from each side of 
the Jean-to. 

“Yer kin dig in thet square clean down ter 
China,” he asserted, throwing down the spade 
when the claim had been ‘staked out.” ‘I 
hope yer'll git enough ter satisfy you, but lemme 
advise yer asan old miner not ter git discour- 
aged on the start. .Thet’sjest whut— All right, 
Jims; I’m comin’,” 

Both men disappeared up the gulch, leaving 
the owner of the ‘Jim Dandy Mine” surveying 
his property with conscious pride. 

That night he made the rickety lean-to some- 
what more presentable, and cleared the groumu 
ready for work. 

He slept in the structure, and in the morning 
took up his spade and pickaxe with a zeal that 
caused a smile to distend the expressive features 
of Jim Billings and Lill Tayler. 

A week had passe. 

All about the Jean-to had been dag deep, 
ragged holes that threatened the stability cf that 
structure, 

The owner of the mine sat in the entrance of 
the little building, and nodded pleasantly at some 
miners passing. 

They had grown to kniw and admire him 
since he first began to dig ia ‘*Jim Oilings’s 
cld claim,” 

‘Hello, Gus!” one of them said, cheerily ; 
“struck pay dirt yit?” 

‘*No,” replied the young man, ‘ But to- 
morrow I’m going to throw over this little house, 
and dig under it. Strange I haven't founda vein 
yet, but I’m not very impatient.” 

The miners passed on to their evening meal, 
and Gus ate his bread and bacon alone in happy 
contentment, 

Away in Vermont there was a little house, 
in which his mother sat awaiting his return, 

He would go back there as soon as he struck 
pay-dirt. 

The next night, when the miners came in 
from their work up the gulch, they missed from 
the broken-down lean-to the pleasant face of 
their young friend, Gus. 

‘‘Same old story,” observed one of them. 
‘*Poor leetle fellow!” 

They walked into the saloon, set down their 
dinner-pails, and gathered about the rough 
board table on which their supper was served 
at the close of each day's work. 

They had just begun to eat when Guscamein. 

**Fello, boys !”’ he saluted, pleasantly. ‘I’m 
going to leave you to-morrow, and so I told 
Kamrod to have your supper to-night put up at 
my expense.” 

“ Goin’ ter give up the old claim?” asked one 
of the men. 

‘© Ves,” replied Gus. ‘I didn’t do anite as 
well as I expected to at first, but then I struck 
a pocket this afternoon under the lean-to which 
brought me in eight thousand clear. ‘That isn't 
so very bad.” 

And he wondered why it was that the two 
millionaires who had sold him the mine should 
both leave the room at once. 

He found out presently, when they returned, 


the mayor with a prominent black eye, and | 


damaged high silk hat, and the short, red-faced 
man with several of his front teeth missing, and 
a general used-up air about him. 

“If I didn’t know that they were both 
wealthy and respec:able citizens,” said Gus, 
“*T should have thought that they bad been 
fighting.” 
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J. P. E.—According to the Julian calendar, established 
by Julius Cesar, the year has ordinarily 365 days, and 
every fourth year is a leap year of 366 days—the 
length of the year being thus assumed as 365} days, 
whilst it is in reality 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 
50 seconds, or 11 minutes 1o seconds less. So com- 
paratively perfect was this system of reckoning time, 
that it prevailed generally among Christian nations, 
and remained undisturbed until the renewed accumu- 
lation of the remaining error of eleven minutes or so 
had amounted, in 1582 years after the birth of Christ, 
to ten complete days. This shifting of the days un- 
fixed the time of celebrating church festivals, and, to 
cbviate it, Pope Gregory XIU. ordained that ten days 
should be deducted from the year 1552, by calling 
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reckoned the sth of October the 15th of October, 
1522. Inorder that this displacement might not occur TWOPENCE, 
ayain, it was further ordained that every hundredth | * , 
year—t1Lfoo, 1900, 2100, etc.—should not be counted a THE 
leap year, excepting every fourth hundredth, beginning C 4 D bi mM bh 
: Ae rf + ‘i 
with 2c00. In this way, the difference between the hristmas ou c unt er. 
civil and the natural year will not amount toa day in OF THE 


soco years. This is called the Gregorian calendar, 
and is the one by which we are now governed. 
Ordinary years that are divisible by four are leap 
years; of the years concluding centuries, only every 
fourth year is a leap year, beginning with 2000, which 
is divisible by goo, as is also 2400, 2£00, and so on. 


BOYS OF THE EMPIRE AND YOUNG 
MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Reprinted and Now Ready, 
Contains, among its many and varied attractions, 
A Long and Complete Story of more 
than Ordinary Interest, 


Roerer Lane.— ‘La beanté sans vertu est une fleur 
rans parfurte” is a Krench saying which reads, 
translated: ‘Beauty without virtue is like a flower 
without perfume.”’—Mary, Queen of Scots, was be- |. 








entitled-—- 
ded in 1587, by order of her cousin, Queen Eliza- naa OS oy Is sandy Po, 
vot Engl "Che Spectre Guardian; 
Lzurcer No. 2.—If you are tired and disgusted with Y OR, THE 


Let the 
They are swarming with men 
The idea about the Argentine 
It isa grand country, full of 


hook-keeping go in for some good ¢rade. 
“professions” alone. 
having nothing to do. 
Republic is excellent. 
splendid promise. 


MYSTERIES OF DARKMERE CASTLE. 
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OF THE 


BOYS OF THE EMPIRE AND YOUNG 
MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Contains, in addition, the Opening Chapters of 
TWO MAGNIFICENT NEW SERIALS, 


bearing the titles of 


EZaARRY, rue Youna HUSSAR >: 
A TALE OF THE WOODEN CITY, 
and 


EXPELLED FROM THE SCHOOL; 


Dacecere.—aAn alligator is a lizard; so is a crocodile. 
There is some difference between the alligator and 
c:vcodile, but they are of the same species. 





| 
EDWIN J. BRETT'S | 
Complete Plays for Home Amusement. 
THE ROADSIDE INN. 
JACK CADE, THE REBEL OF LONDON, 
ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR, 


TOM DARING; OR, FAR FROM HOME, 
THE GIANT OF THE BLACK MOUNTAINS$ OR, 


JACK AND HIS FLEVEN BROTHERS, 
. . F ; =e WILL WILDING, THE BULLY; 
St AES) OF, SE SMeNS OF Also continuations of Three Popular Serial. Stories ; 


ROUND TABLE. Short, Complere Tales, Christmas Riddles, Magic and 





THE SKELETON HORSEMAN; OR THE SHADOW Mystery, etc., etc. 
OF DEATH. 

Fach of theabove Plays contains Sixteen Sheets 
of Characters and Scenes. Price 4d. plain; 8d. 
coloured ; postage 1d. extra; or can be had 
mounted and cut ready for use, price 2s, 6u., 
postage 4d. extra. 





Price of the Grand Double Number, 7wopence. 





NOW READY. 
Complete in One Volume and Beautifully 
Illustrated, e 
THE SPLENDID NAUTICAL TALE, 


ENTITLED— 


NAILED TO THE MAST ;. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

THE FORTY THIEVES, 

BLUE BEARD, 

THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 

MAZEPPA; OR, THE WILD HORSE OF TARTARY, 
HARKAWAY AMONG THE BRIGANDS. 





Price One Shilling; by post, One Shilling and 
Twopence. : 





Complete Plays. Each containing about 
Twenty-four Sheets of Characters and Scenes, 
Price 6d., plain; 1s., coloured ; or mounted and 
cut ready tor use, 3s. 6d., post free, 3s. Gd, 


To Our READERS Mu 


THE BOYS’ COMIC JOURNAL 
Is published every Wednesday, One Penny 
Weekly; Monthiy Parts, Sixpence; Halt- 
yearly Volumes, in Stiff Paper Covers, Two 
Shillings and Sixpence, post free, Three 
Shillings; Cloth - bound, Four Shillings, 
post free, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE BOYS’ COMIC JOURNAL 
will be sent every week for three months 
to any address in the United Kingdom. on 
receipt by our Publisher of One Shilling 
| = Yearly Subscription, Six 


Booxs oF tHe Prays, 1d. each. 


Stage Fronts, ld. plain; od, coloured; | 
mounted, 6d. Wood Stages, 1s. 34. Lamps, | 
Sd.; post free, 5d. Slides, 4d. per dozen ; 
post free, 7d. per dozen. The New Folding | 
Wood Stage, Is. 6d. 


The Transmissien of the Wood Stage by 
Parcel Post costs 6d. The Stage may also be 
had through a Bookseller or by Carrier, if | and Sevenpence. 
desired, —__— Shillings. 

(ice : 173, Fleet Street, London, E.C, Office: 178, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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SLY’S COMIC PICTURE GALLERY. 


OO 


A USEFUL GLOBE. 


dha 
A Mica dole! 
PMuaaui ly 


VisiToR: ‘ That’s a fiae globe you have there.” 
Host: ‘Yes, geography has always been my favourite study. 


J 
Wie 





Host: ‘Say when, old boy! I’m no teetotaller, but my wife 
thinks I am, so I’m obliged to resort to this kind of thing.” 





Bobby, you may run out and play awhile.” 





He SILENCED THE 
‘CROWD. — A number 
of persons were talk- 
ting about telescopes, 
and each professed to 
have looked through 
the “biggest in the 

‘ world.” One after 
, another told of the 
' powerful effect of the 
“ wespective telescopes. 
' At last a quiet man 
i said, mildly, “I once 
, looked throngh a tele- 
, scope. I don’t know 
_ as it was the largest in 
» the world.. I hope it 
wasn’t. But it brought 
| ‘the moon so near that 
| we could see the man 
_ init gesticulating and 
crying out § Don’t 
‘shoot! Don’t shoot !’ 
- The old fellow thought 
_ ait was a big cannon 
_ that we were pointing at 
him.” The quiet man 
then subsided, and so 
, ‘did the rest of them. 
INCO NSPICUOUS,— 
‘ Rural Minister : “ None 
of the brothers whuse 
duty it is to pass the 
plate are here to-day. 
Would you object to 
taking up the collec- 
tion?” Modest Wor- 
shipper: “I never 
passed the plate in 
‘church in my life, and 
I’m afraid I'd be rather awkward.” “Oh, never 
mind, about that. 
-of my congregation become absorbed in their 
dhymn-books about the time the plate goes 
round,”’ 

HE: ‘*Miss Travis, do you look favourably 
upon my suit?” She: “Certainly ; it fits you 
‘beautifully.’ 

Goop JUDGES OF CHARACTER.—Passenger 
(alighting from cab): ‘* What’s the charge ?” 
Cabman : ‘* One shilling.” Passenger : ‘* Well, 
that’s quite reasonable. I knew by your face 
you wouldn’t try to be extortionate.” Cabman: 
“‘Thankee. I knew by your face that you'd be 
too mean to pay more than the legal fare with- 
out a lawsuit.” 


f 


Wanita!” 





It won't be noticed. Most: 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 





INDIAN CuIzF (sucking away at the walking-stick of the hapless masher he has 
captured) : ‘* Big heap poor pipe. 


No hole—no draw. 





Not In Stock,—Customer : ‘“‘ Have you any 
-goods made of sole-leather or boiler-iron ?” 
| Clothing Merchant: ‘‘ No, sir; we don’t keep 
boys’ clothing.” 

MEANS OF DEFENCE. — Mrs. De Style: 
‘“ Have you had any experience in attending 


pet dogs?” Applicant: ‘*No, mum; but I 
useter be a child’s nurse.” ‘* Well, you may try 
it; but I warn you that if you treat him as some 
nurses treat children, he’ll bite you.” 

Hap Been Duck SHOOTING.—Mrs. Blinks: ' 
‘* See here, Mr. B., I thought you said you had | 
been duck shooting.’”’ Mr. Blinks: ‘ Yes, 
,m’dear, been duck (hic) shooting.” “ But these | 
| ducks you brought home are tame ones,”’ 
“Y-es, m’dear, I tamed ’em after I (hic) shot em.” | 








Can’t smoke it. 


Printed by Vincent Brooks, Day anp Son, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the Proprietor, Epwin J.Brett. Publishing Office, 173, 


A Business MAN’s 
MISTAKE. — Stranger 
(who has yelled him- 
self hoarse over Jinks’ 
telephone without get- 
tiag any reply): “See 
here, I can’t do any- 
thing with this tele- 
phone.” Jinks (with 
an air of innocence) : 
“Did you wish tu 
speak to anyone, sir?” 
“Certainly.” ‘* Oh |! 
It has been discon- 
nested for about a 
month.” ‘ Disconnect- 
ed! You didn’t say 
anything about it.” “I 
thought everybody 
knew we had discon- 
nected our telephone 
on account of the 
bores. I didn’t know 
you wished to talk to 
anyone, sir, I sup- 
posed you merely de- 
sired to exercise your 
lungs.” 

A Boy's Composi- 
TION.—The fcllowing 
is an extract from a 
real composition writ- 
ten by a small boy. 
The subject given by 
the teacher was the ex- 
tensive one of “ Man.” 
Here’s what the small 
boy wrote: ‘f Man is 
a wonderful animal. 
He has eyes, ears, 
mouth. Elis ears are mostly for catching cold 
in and having the ear-ache. The nose is to get 
sniffles with. A man’s body is split half way up, 
and he walks on the split ends.” 

A FLIGHT of fancy is sometimes harder to 
climb than a flight of stairs. 


Kill him, 


IMPORTANT! 


We have again to complain of the practice, 
resorted to by many Newsagents, of in- 
serting worthless bills between the pages 


| of this Journal, and we again request our 


Readers to cast these bills aside. 


—— 





Fleet Street, |ondon, E.C. 








